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‘PREFACE 


This volume serves to complement two other publications, the 
report of the Elsinore Conference on adult education, already in 
print, and the International Directory of Adult Education, to be pub- 


' lished shortly. As a group, the three books mark an effort to 


o 


/a practical interest in adult education. 


.our time. 


map out the state of adult education in the mid-twentieth i 
century. 
The International Directory gives the specialist a gereral view 
of adult education in the various countries of th, world; and 
for cach country, the addresses and main activities of organiza- 
tions and institutions help the reader to follow up his particular 
interests. 

The Summary Report of the Elsinore Conference provides an 
account of this first international conference of adult educators — | 
the problems d:scussed and the solutions proposed. 

In the present volume the reader will not find a systematic 
setting out of information; some of the articles are detailed studies 
of work and experiment now in progress, others are general state- _ 
ments on the problems of adult education by well-known person- 
alities in the field of culture and education. The book gives. 
less a cross-section than a sample — a typical and vigorous one - 4 
of the most characteristic achievements of adult education in 


The reader who is devoted to the task of educating adults may 
find in the book material to reflect upon, and to guide and inspire 
him in his work. He will find no fixed plan, however; cach Of 
the authors and speakers prepared his study or speech quite 
independently of the others. The symposium falls Jogically 2j 
three groups that correspond closely to the method of wor 
adopted at the Elsinore Conference. Hond at 

While no claims are made for completeness, ! it is hope ie 


the work will be of use for study and reference to those who. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF 
OUR CIVILIZATION 
4 A Speech by Jame Torres BODET 
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EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBILITY 
P 


You are meeting in this city, renowned alike for its beauty 
and its horpitality, to consider one of the most absorbing topics 
of ‘Our day°— adult education. The basic concept of your work 
is characteristic of our era. Ina certain sense, however, it corres- 
ponds to'an eternal preoccupation of civilization. We need go 
no further back than to the time when Athens, under the influence 
of Socrates, considered philosophy as a way of life and living, as 
teaching, as paideia. The memory of Plato coufsels humility 
whenever we catch ourselves believing that our problems are 
something new. For did not Plato say that, in order to educate 
the citizen, it is necessary to educate the city? And was not . 
the city, in the Ancient world, the State ? i 

I see no inconsistency in reminding you, on the one hand, that, : 
the ideal towards which we are striving is an ancient one, and in 


Stating, on the other hand, that adult education is one of the 


most important questions of our day and one likely to have the 
most far-reaching consequences. On the contrary, the fact that 
this problem is both topical and perennial is confirmation of its 


"importance and gravity. Even before the 1939 War, its impor- 


tance was recognized by educationists, by many agricultural, 
industrial-and academic associations, and even by certain govern- 
ments, Extensive programmes of popular education were 
indeed worked out — in some countries on account of the political 


'requirements of the totalitarian regimes; in others as a result of that 


desire for emancipation which doe: honour to democracy. 
It is not for me to consider in detail the outcome of those efforts, 
I should like, however, to draw your attention to a fact which 
this Conference should certainly not overlook, for it is at the root 
of dangers which we must take into consideration in all our work. 
am referring to the perfidious way in which the fascist regimes, 


_ beth German and Italian; exploited the most personal and therefore 
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the most inviolable of the assets usually possessed by adults : - 


the short time, after their day's work in the fields or the workshop 
is done, when they are free to think. By seizing upon this modest 
possession, those regimes managed to change rest into meetings, 
amusement into hypnotism, education into propaganda and 
propaganda into drill. 4 s 

There was in this totalitarian activity a sort of obscure return 
to the cynical phrase of the Roman Emperors, panem et circenses : 
a principle of government the mere mention of which would 
warrant a protest. Those leisure hours of the worker’s life that 
we would like to see filled with understanding and beauty, with 
truth and poetry, are so hard-won that to use them for the pur- 
pose of inoculating him with the drug of mass adulation, to which 
all demagogies resort when they set out to anaesthetize their 
followers, must be considered as a breach of trust. To rescue 
the adult from the third-rate pleasures in which his wages some- 
times enable him to indulge is of course an excellent mbtive. But 
the more excellent the motive, the more heinous would be the 
deception if that motive were invoked with the object of tegiment- 
ing the worker’s spare time after having ordered his day’s 
work. There can-be no question of substituting for drinking 
and gambling the political dance before the tribal gods. We 
have seen with our own eyes what Hitler and Mussolini made of 
the Dopolavoro: frenzied masses caught up in noisy, ostentatious 
celebrations, in aggressive parades which were bound to end in 
the bloody nightmare of war. o 

The aim of our Congress is entirely different, for we are con- 
vinced that to educate is to liberate. We hope for no bettet 
result from our work than the awakening in the consciousness ‘of 
every adult of an awareness both of his personal responsibility 


H and of his intellectual and moral fellowship with the whole of 


! mankind. 

"This Congress is the first international mecting held since the 
ead of the war to consider the question with which we are concern- 
ed. For long years, countries found themselves forced to teach 
their men and women the most painful lesson that the adult can 
learn of life ; the lesson of fear in the midst of deadly danger, 
Hardly had the hostilities ended than Unesco was established, 
and proclaimed from the beginning that the defences of peace 
must be constructed in the minds of men. Unesco was founded 
in 1945 and held its first Conferences in Paris in 1946 and in 


Mexico City in 1947. In Mexico City the delegat 
following resolution: Ê 3 i ye rca oe 


* In collaboration with adult 


education organizati 
leaders and» persons prominent i Py 


in adult education, to 
ro 
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produce materials on international affairs suitable for 
adaptation and extensive use by adult study groups. 

A, Conference for leaders and workers in adult education for interna- 
d tiógal understanding shall be convened when sufficient information is 
available, if possible in 1948. ° N 

No moment could be more auspicious or more solemn. I find a 
symbolic significance in the fact that this assembly is meeting 
today at Elsinore, in the castle of Hamlet, the Prince of eternal 
doubt.. Like Hamlet, the world of today is forever wondering: 
* to be or not to be. ' From one point of view, the possibility. 
of war inevitably brings with it the extolling of hatred, the-use 
of science to destroy life, the justification of the priority of might 
over right. On the other hand, the need to build the peace is 
equally plain and ineluctable. The possibility of war and the 
need for peace, continually and simultaneously present in our 
minds; thus produce the most dramatic state of anxiety. Mat- 
erial progress gives the onlooker the impression that, if the sense 
of moral obligation were, unfortunately, to disappear, sloth 
would ínsidiously lead men to the conclusion that it is easier to 
let another war break out than to build a just peace. For war, 
like any other barbarism, produces a brutal simplicification. But 
does not suicide also produce a simplification —.and that final ? 

International Co-operation, which was ensured during the war 
by military alliances, has now re-appeared, with the return of 
peace, as an ideal which cannot be attained without a very deli- 
cate adjustment of conflicting and controversial aspirations. 
Now that the danger of their all disappearing together has subsided, 
the nations are wondering how they can manage to live together. 
“ This ‘phenomenon, so obvious on the international level, is 
„also visible, on the national level, within each country. For 
oining wills together, the fear of death is a more effective cement 
than hope. We all fear in the same way. But we do not all 
hope in the same way. We must realize one thing : peace demands 
more skill, more imagination and also more heroism thanedo 
battles. „In time of war, imagination and skill are of course 
indispensable to the General Staffs for the winning of victory. 
Strategy requires many years of preparation and all sorts of detail- 
ed and specialized studies. But the soldiers, unknown martyrs, 
unfortunately learn with the greatest ease the technique of kill- 
ing and the art of dying. 

In peace-time, on the other hand, we ought all to feel that we 
bave equal responsibilities and equal duties. War is thought 
out by the leaders and carried out by their subordinates. But to 
make peace all rhen must unite. To the citizen of any country 
war alwaysseems to be something coercive, whereas to consolidate 
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‘adult has only two courses open:to him — either to re: 
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jeace there must be wholely voluntary participation. If we 
iccept these premises, we shall understand how closely the 
roblem of peace is bound up with the problem of freedom, and 
he problem of freedom with the problem of education,” 

May I quote Shakespeare's well-known words once more, : 
"To be or not to be.’ But to be is nothing in itself, because at 
iny given moment everyone is only what he aspires to be. From 
he day of our birth, we are a mere project, a living project; life 
ies Gefore us like a programme. The child is an anticipation of 
the youth; the youth is an anticipation of the adult. And the 
adult — what, in reality, is he ? Of what future development are 
we, all of us, the mere anticipation ? This question involves 
everything in our personal equation that is most intimate and 
inexpressible. That is why we cannot answer it in® general 
terms. That is why the part of education to which you are 
dedicated is so delicate; if you are to do it justice, ‘you cannot 
merely be satisfied to resort to the usual educational ‘method8, 
for it is partly compensation and partly supplement — partly 
the development of an apprenticeship and partly (why deny it ?) 
re-education. : 

Suppose we have a group of adults to educate — workers or 
peasants, craftsinen, civil servants or soldiers. » Given an ideal 
group, what should be the problem of prime concern to us? 


Diderences of npe unen as with children? Differences of ' 


vocation, as with young people? Certainly, temperament and 
vocation are factors that no teacher, lecturer or artist approaching 
an adult public should ignore. But what he should have in 
mind before all else is the spiritual loneliness in which each mem- 
ber of his audience is always living. Rarely has this loneliness 
been so formidable, so complete and so unrécognized as in the 
world of today. The child lives within its childishness as in a 
protective atmosphere. The youth comes to know himself more 
with every advehture in which his feelings or his intellect are 
invólved, and rejoices, sometimes even in spite of sorrow, in his 
discovery of himself, But the adult has no place of refu 

Cut off from others of his generation by the relentless uni Je 
of his destiny, and from his own conscience by his fear cl ecihe 
himself in it as he really is, stripped of all gloss or illusion, ns 
isolating himself from the multitude Edo RE eol 
ality and to submit to the TERI Y fe ee 


£ will of masses. 
- for the genius, absolute loneliness i ue ; Even 


S a terml unishmen:. 
Mem shall we say of the absolute lonelin ior hs des 
man? Yet his merging in the mass would d x zy 


-cruel renunciation of his very nature as a man n no less than à 
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i EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBILITY 
In face of this lonelinéss or this renunciation, adult education 
should be based on the idea that necessarily underlies every 
internatinal institution — the brotherhood of human destiny. 
At bottom, it is a, question not so much of teaching the adult 
such and such an art or such and such a science as of instruct- 
ing him in a much vaster subject, which we foolishly imagine he 
has already mastered — life itself. 
Bent over the soil for hours every day, subjected from moraing 


_ to night to the mechanical rhythm of industrial mass-production, 


the average adult of our time rarely seems to be in any position 
to appreciate the life going on around him and to grasp the truth 
about his fellows. 

Nothing, however, is more untrue than to believe that man is 
man's enemy, by nature. On the contrary, sociability is, of all 
humahi instincts, the most widespread and ineradicable. But it 
has to ks admitted that the economic organization of society 
creates too often conditions of life which weaken the fraternal 
instinct. In a world where material interests have become the 
main spring of action; and where economic success is the measur- 
ing rod of values, individuals, classes, and nations act as enemies 
or rivals rather than as partners : so that it is seldom that man has 
been lonelier, poorer and more unhappy. * : 

At the same time, a conception not less destructive of human 
community has arisen, the conception of a culture whose goals are 


no longer grandeur and strength, simplicity of impulse and 


' breadth of vision, but are, alas, the difficult, the precious, the 


exceptional, the arbitrary and the refined. This has created ax 
'guif bétween the „ordinary people-and-the intellectuals, whose 
Affectation and overnicety. has become`more.and more foreign to 
the crowd. 

In both cases the lack of true culture is obvious for, in both, 
contact between life and the intellect has been severed. On the 


one hand, ignorance on the part of the masses; on the otker, 
anaemia among the élite. All the same, such a situation has its 


precedents. In sturdy periods of history, when the community 
is undeniably healthy, culture seems to men to be an essential part 
of their system; it is a manifestation of their being and derives its 
lustre from that very fact. To be beautiful, it has only to meet, 
its problems boldly and solve them originally, frankly and satis- 
factorily, But in periods of moral upheaval culture becomes an 
ornament and gradually ceases to be a vital function. In archi- 
tecture, as in literature, it aspires to be no more than a luxury. It 
becomes a mere decoration, a flower without ri insociety. But 
|a culture must be judged, not by the distance separating it from . 
the people that produced it, but by the strength and depth of its 
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roots. In the last resort, our civilization willibe judged according 
to the services it has rendered to man, the extent to whith it has 
made him conscious of his rights, and the way in which it has 
taught himi to co-operate with all his fellow-men in an atmosphere 
of peace, which can only be ensured through intelligence. guided 
by the sense of justice and faith sustained by beauty, truth and 
virtue. 

Waat I have just said indicates the peculiar importance which 


I attach to your deliberations. When you are discussing adult 
g no less a matter than the 


education, you are in fact discussin 
future of our civilization. 
obedience ? Do we want to educate them for responsibility ? 
/Are we'going to educate the masses as if they were a "uniform 
J conglomeration in which individuals are swallowed up? Or are 
we going to educate them as a group of living beings in which the 
freedom of the individual conscience to develop is not restricted by 
the group mind ? Do we claim to relieve man’s isolation by 
accustoming him to blind submission to the will of the herd ? Or 

do we wish to bring him to take a conscious part in 
which, while having regard for his personality, 
a sincere desire ‘to be one with all his fellows ? ; 
If.we decide in favour of education for responsibility, we shall 
have chosen the more difficult but, as I believe, the only true road. 
There is no better remedy for the terror of solitude than the prin- 
ciple of the universal responsibility of man on earth. < Each of 
us is responsible for everything to everyone else, ’ is one of Dos- 
toevski’s most profoundly penetrating remarks. Let us make.no 


a culture 
will inspire. in him 


o 


mistake. If we choose education fòr responsibility, we automa- 


tically demand a culture based upon the sense of re 
Such a choice involves more than what we have to d 
"Conference; it calls for efforts from others than te: 
- All forms of hunfan activity are concerned — politics and econo- 
mi€s as well as science and art. When the people agitate for 
better organization of work, a fairer distribution of Property, and 
equality of opportunity, they are, of course, struggling for the 
improvement of their material living conditions. 
Conscious that they are also putting forward, albeit in other terms, 
a concept of humanism whieh will give fresh life to culture, 
en I say humanism, I am not using the word in’ the narrow 
Sense which has been given to it by the most uncompromisin 
individualists, but in the far,wider, philosophical and philologicai 
Sense which comes from its derivation; I using it with 
reference to the reconciliation of man and hu anity. E 
i En 1s primarily 2 socia] being; he cannot therefore be consid- 
apai from the community to which he owes his upbringing. 
I4 FA ` L ! 
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iscuss at this 
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; EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBILITY 
Now, in the present day, whether he likes it or not, the community 
is world-wide. It therefore imposes, and will continue to impose, 
ever widen?ng duties. The contrast between the number and 
scope of such duties,'on the one hand, and present-day misunder- » 
standing and hatred, on the other, is so cruel that ‘pessimism 
would be justified, if there were not one gleam of hope to be dis- 
cerned amid the chaos — the hope that at last a living culture will 
be established, in which the masses can have a share although ie 
rights of the individual are not abated, and in which, similarly, 
the individual will not appear as the selfish beneficiary of an 
inheritance bestowed unconditionally and used irresponsibly, but 
as the essential instrument of the moral solidarity of mankind. 

World-Wide aims together with freedom in the means of pur- 
suing them seem to me to constitute the two cardinal tenets that 
mist guide any action to foster, by universal education, a type ^ 
of culture iñ which the motive principle is personal responsibility. 

The development of the first stage of industrial expansion was 
facilitated by primary education for the masses. We must not 
forget thatfact. Itis particularly significant, as adult education 
— which only the most favoured countries are as yet entitled to 
distinguish from prjmary education — is still today? over most of 
the world, at the stage of heroic literacy campaigns. Another 
reason for remembering it is that there are still people who wonder 
whether primary education for the proletariat is dangerous. And 
above all we mtist remember it because the real danger would 
be to limit.our training of the peoples of the future to the imparting 
of the rudimentary knowledge implied in the teaching of reading 
and writing. * 

In the present day world technical skills are becoming highly: 
complex and the desire for universality grows ever more urgent. 
Civilization can only progress if the masses are trained systemati- 
cally and coherently for the task before them. — That is the ulti- 
mate aim of adult education. It is no exaggeration to say that 
it is awe-inspiring. E 

In the last few months many voices have reiterated that peace 
is essential. Some people have been concerned because Unesco 
has not added its voice to those others. Such a concern is un- 
founded, for if ever any international institution was inspired 
With a sincere determination to secure peace, itis tthe Organization . 

~ which we established in London in 1945 to promote understanding 

i between all nations through education, science and culture. It 
1$ not Unesco’s business to make speeches about peace; it is the 
Organization’s duty) to work silently and modestly to ensure that 

1€ spiritual conditions in thé world are such that men may build 
the peace, and build it advisedly, for justice and progress. _ 
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Unesco is glad that so many of you have Come to this meeting at 
Elsinore. I wish to express, on behalf of the Organization, the . 
deep gratitude the authorities and the people of Denmark deserve 
for the warm welcome they have given this Conference; I also 


thank you for your help, and hope most sincerely that your dis- 
cussions will be crowned with success. jj 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
A Speech by Sir Joun Maup 


D \ 
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I believe that the significance of adult education is simply that 
it can free us 'men and women from insignificance, from the sense 
of being powerless, from the sense of being lonely. You remember 
probably that the Director-General of Unesco, Mr. Torres Bodet, 
when he opened this Conference, referred to spiritual loneliness 
as perhaps the most important fact about the members of an 
adult education group that their teachers ought to bear in mind, 
* Never, ? I think he said, * has this spiritual loneliness been so 
profound or so unrecognized as it is in modern times.’ I agree 
with him but I think that I would place before that sense of 
loneliness the sense of impotence, the sense of being powerless. 
"All of us today, or very many of us, suffer in this way; but, in 
my opinion, weywas adult educators, must try to alleviate this 
suffering, and I believe we can. The English poet A. E. Hous- 
man.— a poet of pessimism and of great beauty — wrote in a 


>’ pe:^oral and almost blasphemous mood some lines which I think 


are echoed by very many people today in very many countries ~ 
and, in particular, in countries like my own which are at an 
advanced stage of industrialization : 
I, a stranger, and afraid, 1 
In a world I never made. o 
Now I believe there is an alternative to Mr. Housman's view. It 
is an alternative which all ‘of us adult educators would no doubt 
express in our own' way, but which is the common basis of our 
confidence that we are significant, that we càn help our fellow 
| creatures to be significant and to feel significant, to cease to feel- 
+ Strangers or be afraid, to cease to feel that the world is something 
With the making and re-making of which we have nothing to do. 
I think it specially important for us to undertake, today and in 
the years ahead, the serious and urgent task of trying to meet 
this need of the wo,ld; the world that is feeling powerless and 
lonely; for there are factors in our modern world which make 
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. it particularly tempting to the lonely and the powerless to find | 
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escape from their unhappy feelings ::to surrender their ds 
EA Ed lose their souls, either Eee the mass:communi- d. 
cators, those who have this new power of influencing the miads fe 
of men through broadcasting, through films, through popular ! 
publications, succeed in blunting their finer feelings, or because, 
the great developments in communication tempt them to be i 
constantly on the move and therefore unable to find their own [ 
szul or master it. à 1 

In King Henry V Shakespeare puts in the mouth of Falstaff a ! 
phrase in which Falstaff regrets that he cannot be left alone : 
* I were better to be eaten to death with rust than scoured to 
nothing with perpetual motion. ' Rust and perpetual motion; «j 
these are two great dangers for all of us, and especially, when we t 
think of ourselves as adult educators, for our students. The 

clearest example, of course, of the special dangers wkich arise j 
from the development of communication is what Happened’ in / 
Nazi Germany, in Fascist Italy and in Japan, but don’t let us A 
think that it is only the danger of a dictator againstewhich we { 
have to beon guard today. It is quite true that, when men are r 
lulled into a sense of apathy, indifference and powerlessness, a 4 
dictator who-can avail himself of the new means of mass commu- 
nication encounters no great difficulties because those people have 
almost surrendered their power of detached judgment; they haye ; 4 
almost lost their souls and therefore can easily be swayed by a 
dictator. But even if no dictator turns up, surely we are all of us 
in great danger that, living under the conditions we do (particu- 
larly in industrialized societies), we either lapse gradually into 
apathy or, alternately, we finc. ourselves in perpetual Meson o nA 
(whether at perpetual motion pictures or in some other way). - j 
We are in danger of finding that the pressure of * the next thing * 
of something that we have to do in some other place to which we | 
must go quickly, deprives us of serenity and robs life of its proper E 
“tempo, and therefore prevents us from being significant and crea- 
tive people wbo are fellows one of another. 

In the last fifty years I think the task of the adult educator has 
changed in a noticeable way, partly for the reasons I have just 
mentioned and partly for others. Fifty years ago, certainly x t 
country, the needs which adult education was seeking to my | 

and has now to an amazing extent succeeded in meeting, co i * 
summed up as follows : the need for power, the need of i 3 uld'be m 
tionally under-privileged (those were the people for wh, educa- es 
adult education movement specially catered), the enm om. the 
cal and economic power, for security, for werk for lei or politi. 

these things were in fact unobtainable except on fests _ All 

-privi Mar nditi po». 
that the under-privileged obtained power, and education m 
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needed to give them that power. Now, if I may over-simplify, 
I think it is,true to say that these needs, to a large extent in my 
country at aay rate, have been met. We find that we have got, 
each one of us, all the responsibility we want and even more;: 
that we have full employment — there are more jobs than there.are 
people to do them;-and that the quantity of leisure has immeas- 
urably increased through holidays with pay and a reasonable 
number of hours in the working week. Seen from the point €f 
view of fifty years ago, the achievements of today are astonishing, 
and little did the adult education movement at that time believe 
that its efforts were to meet with such success; 

But now we find ourselves having apparently achieved power 
and not knowing how to use it. The need which adult education, 
I would suggest, must today above all things meet is this need to 
find;significance in our work, to find significant and creative possi- 
bilities in out leisure time, and to know how our political respon- 
sibilities as citizens of our country, as citizens of the world, can 
be discharged. And so, whereas power was what fifty years 
ago the adult educator wanted to help the people to get, now it 
is the knowledge of how to use power-and the means of prevent- 
ing the abuse of power by those who control the new methods ‘of 
mass persuasion. PST KC 

Now how are we to proceed? If that is our task, if we are 
to set our sights as high as that, if we are seeking to meet the needs’ 
of today, how mêst we go about our work? There are some 
principles, very obvious and simple principles, which I wish to 


put before you as my answer to that question. : 


Fi?st of all and most important? each of us educators must haye 
an adequate philosophy of life, adequate in the sense that we 
believe in man as capable of creative action, as capable of life in 
fellowship. Whatever the differences between our various philo- 
sophies of life may be, we in the adult education movement 
should share in common this democratic faith that our fellow men ° 
and we ourselves are capable of determining affairs, of creating; 
that despite the general sense of powerlessness we and our fellows 
can learn to live in fellowshipand do not need do be strangers and" 
alone. In passing, I would note that this loneliness from which 


- we in industrialized societies suffer is, in. fact, a creation of our own. 


It is the process of industrialization, it is the march of civilization, 
which has created a loneliness which men and women in big 
towns and huge factories experience and of which our friends in 
less developed countries are quite unaware. So the answer to 
Housman is that this,is not * a world I never made °. The very 


‘things which Housman hated most are, in fast, part of our handi- 


work, . 
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So my first principle is that we shoùld each of us have our own 
philosophy of life, and I will say quite frankly here that my own 
philosophy of life is what I would call a Christian p'ilosophy. I 
believe that Augustine was right to use the phrase : * Homo capax 
dei." Man can be divine. That is why I believe that man is 
capable of creative action and that man can live in fellowship. 
God forbid that I should assume that the adult education move- 
ment agrees with me or shares this Christian basis for its faith. 
But we must each of us, I suggest, contribute from our own 


personal faith, whatever it may be, and unite in believing for one ‘ 


reason or another, that man has these capacities. Otherwise I 
think we had better pack up and cease to call ourselves educators. 

The second principle concerns the student. I would say that 
the student in adult education must always be sovereign. The 
sovereignty of the student is something which we may find dvsir- 
able in all forms of education. There are those wh» would say 
that in the school, for example, the teacher and those responsible 
for the organization of the school should have the last'word (and 
certainly do have it); but in adult education I think my own 
fellow couhtrymen, belonging as they do to the nation of shop- 
keepers, would say, * The customer is always right.’ It is salutary 
for us teachers ‘ii adult education to write that legend up and look 


at it from time to time; though of course it is not the whole story. | 


The customer may always be right, but he must have a shop 
with goods in it and that shop must have a shop *zindow. In other 
words, we educators cannot leave to the student the task of consi- 
dering the content and methods of adult education, simply because 


we believe that finally he is sovereign and can walk out óx' us ` 


whereas the school child cannot. We cannot escape responsi- 
bility for offering him the best that we can. He, however, is the 
judge of whether he wants it or not. l ) 

The third principle is that adult education is an end in itself. 
This search for a philosophy of life, which each student, under our 
first principle; must undertake, is in some sense an, endless pro- 
cess; it is part of life and an end in itself. Here again there are’ 
those who would say, though I would not agree with them, that 
Schooling for the child is only a preparation for life, a means to 
something later on. But no one could say that adult education 
was justified as a means to anything. Adult education is itself 
a part of life. ! 


My next principle is that the instrument through which, this / 


endless search can best be pursued is the small group. In adult 
education, it is in small groups of all kinds j political, religious, 
"economic, local, women’s institutes, trade unions, and the rest — 
“that we begin to learn to have power, to have a sense 
| a 
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and to learn the art of life in fellowship. That is the great truth 
on which the adult edu$ation movement, I think, has always been 
built. Andilet us note that not only does this small group help 
in the process of adult education and provide the means whereby 
the adult educates hirfself and learns his own lessons : adult edu- 
cation has also a contribution to make to the life of the group. In 
so far as a group (wherever two or three are gathered together 
for work, for leisure, or for any other activity) takes the trouble to 
exercise itself in some form of adult education as a part of the 
group life, it almost inevitably becomes a better group for its own 
particular purpose, whether serious or frivolous. That is one of 
the ways in which the adult education movement is all the time 
helping to build the kind of democratic society that we want 
built in all'cé antries, for democratic society depends, I believe, on 
the virility and the variety of these groups; and in so far as they 
are«made focus of adult education, adult education is strengthen- 
ing ‘and making the community more of a community through 
making each group more of a fellowship. But though the small 
group is the beginning of this search for self-education, it is not 
the end. We must all recognize that fellowship is possible between 


- groups, as well as within them, and this is my fifth principle. 


The various groups, each one of which is develoning a particular 
part of adult education, can co-operate with each other, It is 
that possibility which makes the end of adult education visible; 
for the end of adult education is surely the self-education of the 


_ Whole man: Each one of the various groups is helping to influence 


our education in one way or another. But if we are to be genu- 
inely educated, all those various influences have got to be harmo- 
nized, and the various groups, through which the adult education 
movement works, have got to be brought into organic relation with 
each other. ME 3 

'That brings me to my last principle, my sixth, that not only 
within the nation, within the national adult education move- 
ment, must there be fellowship between the various groups. 
We cannot ‘stop there. The same organic relationship must be 


built up between groups of different nations, across national 


frontiers. The adult education movement has got to become a 
world movement. M 

y do I dare to say that ? Simply for this reason that the 
problems which most baffle each one of us, in face of which we are 
most tempted to feel powerless and alone, are nowadays almost 
invariably world problems. They are problems which we cannot 


solve separately inside the water-tight compartments of each, 


nation state. I will take food as an example, because during thi 


-war-I had something to do with it. In the war we learnt to trea 


Springs, Virginia, and I happened to be a delegate from my. 


and that the food problem, whether on 
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d resources of the allied world as if they belonged to the 
E ed and not only to the particulay nation which produced 
them or could distribute them: In'our consumptio j policy, and 
in our production and distribution policy, we treatéd or tried to 
treat the allied world as one. In 1943 the first of the United 
Nations Conferences on food, and agriculture was held at Hot 


country to it. All the delegations, which included the Russians, 
were at the end of three weeks unanimous in recommending to 
their governments that the food shortage was going to continue 
and that it was absolutely necessary that each nation should 
continue its war-time policy in respect of food after the fighting 
had stopped — that we must go on treating the world as one for 
purposes of food. That, of course, meant that rajzóning would 
continue in this country and that — unnecessary from the point 
of view of one country, but required for the sake of others —‘and 
that production policy would similarly be warped frofn a doniestic 
point of view in the interests of the wider greater community. 
'To some extent that advice was taken and, if that advice had not 
been taken and if everybody had abandoned food control and 
rationing when the fighting stopped, Europe and the rest of the 
world have suffered even more tragically since the war than it has 
ipn in fact public opinion was not strong enough in any of our 
countries to go the whole way, to treat food as something which 
belonged to the world and not to a particulat nation that had 
“control of it. But I well remember hearing with pride a British 
Minister of Food who justified a particular policy, which was 


unpleasant from the point of view of Great Britain, on the ground 


that there were famine conditions in India and that Germany was 
starving, and quotéd John Donne : * Any man's death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in Mankind; and therefore never send 
to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee. " You remember 
“perhaps Mr. Torres Bodet quoting from Dostoevski in his opening 
speech, * Eackvone of us is responsible for everything to everyone 
else. * Now in respect of food those words of Dostoevski are 
literally true. Each one of us who eats food, or grows it, or dis- 
tributes it, is responsible for all food to everyone else. And at 
that Hot Springs Conference we had the sense, I think, to put on 
record that the problem of food was inseparable from all the main 


economic problems of the world. We asserted that the greatest. 
something with which super-” 


cause of malnutrition Was poverty, 


ficially we had nothing to do as food experts or agriculturists, 


production or the 
‘could not in fact be solved, and people would not 


ree [ 


distribution side, 
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be properly or as well fed as the resources of the world. would 
allow them to be, until) we had learnt as a world to manage more 
reasonably\those great problems of economics : our employment 
policy, our import and export policy, our currency policy, and 
soon. Indeed it is tfue that, though poverty may begin at home, 
it will only end when the world has learnt economic and political 
common sense. 

That is my fundamental reason for suggesting that the adult 
education movement must become world-wide; and, in concle- 
sion, I would just like to indicate some of the ways in which we 
might become a world-wide movement. 

First of all, in each national adult education movement we 
should concentrate on the national aspect of world problems. We 
should get yr national adult education groups to work, for in- 
stance, on the problem of food, population, employment, and so 
on» Food and people is a subject on which, as you know, the 
Difector-Géneral of Unesco has asked that we should particularly 
concentrate, That, I think, is the right way to start the world- 
wide development of our adult education work. Start with 
the national movements and set them to work on the world prob- 
lems, so that if possible you buiid up in each nation through adult 
education an increasingly instructed and progressive opinion, so 
that in each of our countries we shall come to insist on the govern- 
ment determining national policy in these matters with due regard 
for the needs of other nations. That is, I am sure, the only 
condition on which these problems can be solved. Until we 
bring public opinion to the point, which it has not yet reached 
in any country of the world (certainly not.in mine), where it will 
insi tional leaders and our national policy. taking ac- 


insist on our na’ A E 
count of the/needs of other nations, even where it hurts, we are 


not going to solve any of these problems which are in fact world- 
wide.' 

In my country we ha 
movement coüld. be improved 


ve recently found that our own national 
and strengthened if we created & 
single organization, which would in no sense take the place of all 
the various adult education institutions but would supplement 
their work and make it more fruitful and effective by harmonizing 
it, encouraging experiment, acting as a clearing house, and seeing 
that each of us in each part of the country learnt from experience 
elsewhere. For that reason, We have recently, I am glad to 
Say, created a national institute of adult education. I do not 
know whether in any other country such an institution would be 
valuable from the country’s point of view, but I am quite sure 
that it would be immensely more easy to link up in the way that 
I think we, should our national movements into a world-wide 
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movement if there were gradually brought into existence in all 
countries some institution which would beable to speak for adult 
educators generally ard come into direct relationship fvith bodies 
such as the one to which I have referred in Britain. In 6ther words, 
do not our own national movements need tidying up ? I ask those of 
you who find such a concept tiresome and impossible to achieve to 
give it some consideration at least. We in Britain have done so. 
And I am quite sure that we must meet each other more often. 
‘This sort of meeting at Elsinore is something which we cannot 
do without if our national frontiers are to be transcended in prac- 
tice. The more we meet, the more we shall be able to think of 
each other as people and not as nations. One of our present 
troubles at the moment is that most of us, most of the time, think 
of people of other nations ‘in the mass’. We think a2the French, 
or the Belgians, or the Chinese; and the only cure for that, since 
we are human, is that we should meet people — who are in fact 
men and women and, incidentally, French, or Belgian, or Chi- 
nese. One of the great advantages which would flow from the 
repetition of meetings such as this would 
personal relations with each other. And if we could do something 
about our desperate inadequacy as linguists, I am quite sure that 
the meetings ‘would be even more fruitful. As part of the world- 
wide adult education movement, I do co 
tive study of languages as one of the things we cannot do without. 
The humiliations and the waste of time and tissue which I suffer 


be our coming into 


- from my hopeless incompetence in this respect’ I would like to 


Spare the next generation. And I am also sure that wider and 
easier enjoyment of the best work of other countries would slo 
enormous service to our movement. Ifwec 
rate plays, films and pictures produced in o 
realize that not only * problems ° 
too is something world: 
Then what about thes 
Carlier as having created 


work? Can we not somehow form a grand alliance with them, 


so that instead of their being regarded as the devils against whose 
wiles we have somehow to protect our poor adult education stu- 
dents by developing their powe: 


r of detached judgment, we can 
bring them in and use them: in the adult education movement ? 
- They are from one point of view the most important adult educa- 
tors of us all. Unfortunately they are not at Elsinore this after-' 
noon; and I think that is symbol: 


individuals are just as deeply concerned with, our concerns as we 
are ourselves. At present, films and broadcds 


popular newspapets do not improve inte 


ther countries, we would 
are world-wide : civilization 
-wide — and something to be enjoyed. 
€ mass-communicators whom I described 
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I think we, as a movement, have got to be tough about this and 
not accept defeat, nor{be content with arming our students against 
the abuse of power by the mass-communicators. Go out and get 
them in, sò that films and broadcasting and cheap publications 


` can be used as toolssin the work that lies ahead. In particular , 


I know that undeveloped countries cannot afford to do without 
those tools. 'The more traditional methods of adult education 
(which of course we must continue to use) must be supplemented 
by more popular methods which touch a larger number of people 
and therefore have a more evident effect. è 

I have not mentioned, or barely mentioned, Unesco. All of us 
should think hard of ways in which Unesco can be of service to 
us in making our adult education movement world-wide. I 
shall not n: icate ways and means : they are being thrashed out 
effectively here by a particular commission; but I do know that 
Unesco would ask nothing better than to be used and to be found 
helpful, for this purpose. I would issue one warning, and a 
sérious one — whatever happens after this Conference we should 
not think that we have done our job if we have left * the baby * 


with Unesco. We should not imagine that our conclusions can ` 


safely be left to be carried out by this international creature, 
ectoplasmic rather than organic, that is thought to reside in 
Paris. Unesco can, and I know will, do its part in carrying our 
movement a stage further; but however much it does, we in our 
own nations and in our own movements must accept the chief 
responsibility if Teal progress is to be made. š 
' We are and always have been a minority movement. Adult 
d through the devotion of the few men 
women in every walk of lifé who have been the * leaven in the 
lump ' among their indifferent and apathetic friends and relations. 
'The tremendous achievements of the adult education movement 
in each nation are due to the work of the few, who have had the 
vision and have inspired their fellows with it. "What I believe 
we now have to do is to go forward as a world minority move- 
ment. Lo not let us be too depressed at the thocght that we are 
and probably will remain a minority movement. Most of the 
best work of the world has in fact been done by such movements. 
One comes to my mind which started 1949 years ago and has al- 


ways been a minority movement. But, ofcourse, no movement that | 


means businessas we docan be contentwithanything less than becom- 
ing a majority movement. We must plan for expansion. We must 
be' determined to touch a wider and wider public, until we bring 
into our movement all those millions who could benefit from it. 

Let us, however be realistic. In my country at any rate, and 
I suspect it is true of many, there was a considerable increase in 
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the birth rate not many years ago, which is going to bring a large 
number of children into the schools who zre not there now and 
were not there five years ago. In my country a million mgre 
children will need to be educated in school in 1952^ than were 
being educated in schoolin 1947. That bulging birth rate means: 
that the children's school programme must be given high prio- 
rity. So too, the needs of economic reconstruction are going, to 
mean an increasing diversion of resources into the develop- 
mënt of technical education. In other words, adult education 
is going to have its day, but its day is quite some way ahead. 
And perhaps that is not a bad thing for adult education. We 
need time to prepare for the big advance. I remember the period 
from 1940 onwards, which on looking back we now think of in 
Britain as the pre-D-Day period. Thoughout thaz^period we 
knew that eventually the liberating forces must be released for 
' the great assault on the occupiers of Europe. But we knew a/so 
that that day was not going to be tomorrow, and that meanwhile 
an immense burden of preparatory work needed to be carried out. 
It was in fact in 1944 that the assault was able to begin and from 
1940 until D-Day we were in process of preparation. I think 
that is the state in which we find now ourselves as an adult educa- 
tion movement. Let us remember some of the things which in 
pre-D-Day conditions you can and must do. : 
First of all, -you must carry on and improvise and make the best 
of pretty bad conditions, in terms of buildings and in terms of 
shortage of teachers and equipment and so on. You must experi- 
ment; you must have your commando raids which teach you 
something which you can use later on a larger scale. In the adylt 
education movement we have all the time to encourage the 
pioneer and insist on experiments. And it was during the pre- 
D-Day period that we got to know our allies; we got to know them 
as people, and we concerted plans with them. I believe it is 
going to take thé adult education movement quite a time to consoli- 
diate the alliance within each of our nation states and, most 
important of al% to develop a consolidated relationship between 
our various nations and between the adult education movements 
within them. : But the one thing which we must above all things 
do during this waiting period is to keep our powder dry — to 
renew and deepen our perscnal conviction that this movement 
has a ‘tremendous task, which it can carry out and which in due 
course it will carry out. For me that conviction rests ultimately 
on the faith that we need net be strangers and afraid ; that the world 
isnot a world we never made, and that we have, each one of ùs 
significance — because we have the power'to take\creative action and 
to live in some degtee of love and fellowship with our neighbours, 
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fe My impression is that the quality which we all, at this Conference, 

d have in ‘common is, if you will allow me to say so, a certain gener- 
ous simplicity. By that I mean that we have all set our hopes 

Gh the'same thing: we all believe — and this shows à certain sim- 

plicity —? that enlightenment and a generous spirit should be 

enough to make the world move on and become better. That 

is our faith; it is, when all is said and done, the faith of everyone 

| responsible for education. We believe, too, that for all those who 

have their share in it, culture represents both an opportunity and 

a responsibility, for it is an opportunity and a responsibility to be 

able to think about life. But none of us desires such an opportunity 

or responsibility to remain the privilege of the few, and that is 
probably why we are, and’ have always been, concerned with 

popular education. i 
1 When we talk of a * cultured °? man we too often still mean a 
» * privileged ^ man. Jean Giraudoux, who gave the impression 
Li c oP a g $ 4 n 

^ ot being merely a wit but was capable of profound observation, 
published about 1934, under the title Des Instituts aux Instituteurs, 
an article in which, poking fun at the similarity of the words 
Institut and Instituteur, he expressed surprise that the French Insti- 
tutes and the Academicians who occupy them do not think 
more of teachers and that, in return, teachers have not more 
respect for Academicians. The irony was “most significant. 
Giraudoux was right in thinking that there could be no 
genuine and profound order in the world until teachers had a 
rather better knowledge of what the Institutes knew and the 
Institutes were more familiar witk what teachers knew. . We do 


Va not — we cannot — think that culture is no more than enjoyment. 

~ _ Too many cultured men claim to enjoy their culture as a privilege, 
6. but they are dilettantes, whose love can only debase and reduce 
Dix) the anguish of artists and scientists, the researches of the sages, to 


'a mere source of pleasure. As if Pascal, Voltaire or Montaigne 
TR wrote only for our entertainment! Great artists do, of course 
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work for our pleasure but they also work for? our salvation, how- 
ever that salvation may be defined. For ourfpart, we know — and & 
that is why we are now here — that the virtue of culturg does not 
lie in this selfish pleasure, but is a conquest and a dliverance, 
-that culture is for all men, and that its purpose must be to give a 
new meaning to life and strengthen hope. That is the. assump- 
tion on which all our work as artists, scientists, writers and teach- 
ers is based. To bring about order and peace in the world, 
we'can rely only upon an ever increasing diffusion of thought. We 
believe that a great book by a great poet is neither more nor less 
than a great testimony from a man speaking for all men. He, as 
_ ‘it were, holds up a mirror in which all men may see themselves, 
recognize their own faces and, doing so, discover behind their uj 
differences those marks of brotherhood, those common«21id similar / 
features carved by the same adventure, the same destiny and the 
same will. ^ j 
By calling us together and raising this question of adùlt educa- ^ 
tion, making it the subject of an international conference, Unesco 
is working towards the highest aim of the Organization, theimprove- 
ment of international understanding. Unesco can, of course, d 
render the most signal services, and is already.doing so, by acting 1 
as a great intellectual clearing-house for artists and’ scientists in 
every field of culture: It is likewise its business to combat illite- 
racy and to consider all those who do not yet realize their full 
, potentialities as men. We may cherish the dream that the whole 
world, revolving in the light of the same sun, máy one day live 
in the same radiance of the mind. But Unesco is working even 
more directly by organizing a conference on adult education, for 
neither illiterates nor great scholars decide the outbreak of wars, 
Illiterates and scholars alike become followers, alas, once war is 
declared, strangely reduced, in their pride of knowledge or their 
ignorance, to the status of mere instruments of force unleashed. 
Decision however, depends upon the body between those two 
, extremes, the realm of public opinion, the field of what Plato 
- called the Doxa.“ It is in that chaotic and uncertain field, that 
half-way house between the heights of knowledge and the depths 
of ignorance, where passions smoulder in a light at once too Strong 
and too weak, and where embryonic knowledge does no more than 
„give men ground for their prejudices and a form for the foll 
within them — it is there that the seeds of war are sown pu 
wars are waged with these people who think the ] 


a y know, but d 

not, these people who have been taught to believe and not‘ 3 
ink, these intermediate men. Never has tbis area of public 

opinion been more disturbed, more stormy aid more perilous 


3h It is a commonplace to say that civilization is Passing through ; 
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a crisis. May I read yowa few pages in which one of our French. 
writers tried to analyse that crisis as early as 1920? T shall then 
bẹ sure tat my speech will have contained some truly great 
words. These words were written by Valéry, in the twentieth 
year of the present century, just after the other war, the war that 
was waged by my generation in the belief that it would be, as we 
used to say, * the war to end war’. Elsinore, moreover, is parti- 
cularly appropriate as a place in which to read them again. 
Listen : 

Now, on a vast battlement of Elsinore, stretching from Basle to 
Cologne, and reaching out to the sands of Nieuport, the marshes 
of the Somme, the chalk-lands of Champagne and the granite 
hills of ““!sace, the European Hamlet faces millions of ghosts. 

He is a Hamlet of the mind. He is meditating on the life and 
death öf truths. His ghosts are the subjects of all our disagree- 
ments; his remorse is for all on which we pride ourselves; he is 
weighed down by the burden of knowledge and discovery, power- 
less to erabark anew on those boundless endeavours. He reflects on 
the weariness of beginning the past over again and the folly of con- 
stantly seeking something new. He wavers between two pitfalls, for 
two dangers continually threaten the world : order and disorder. 

When he picks up a skull, it is a famous one: ~< Whose was it ?* 
This was Leonardo. He invented the flying man, but the flying 
man has. not done quite what the inventor intended; we know 
that today the dying man astride his mighty swan (il grande uccelo 
sopra del dosso del suo magno cecero) has other things to do than to 
fetch snow from the mountain tops to scatter it, on hot days, in 
“dite streets of the cities... This other skull is that of Leibnitz, 
who dreamed of universal peace. And this was Kant, qui genuit 
Hegel, qui genuit Marx, qui genuit... ; 

Hamlet is not sure what to do with all these skulls. Supposing 
he left them behind !... Will he cease to be himself? His ter- 
ribly penetrating mind considers the path from war to peece. 
That wav is far darker and more dangerous than the way from. 
peace to war; it troubles all the nations. ‘ And I," he says, ‘ I, 
the intellect of Europe, what will become of me.... ?' And what 
is peace ? Peace is perhaps that state in which the natural 
enmity of men takes shape in creation instead of being turned to 
destruction, as in war. It is the time of creative competition and 
the struggle to produce. But am not I weary of producing ? 
Have I not exhausted the urge to rash experiment and had recourse 
too often tosubtle compounds ? Must f abandon the hard course of 
duty and my loftier ambitions? Must I follow the rest of the world 
and copy Polonius; who is now the editor cf a big newspaper ? 
Or Laertes, who is something in the air force ? Or Rosenkrantz, 
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who is doing something or ' other under a Russian name ? 
Farewell, ye ghosts! The world needs“you no mgre. Nor 
me. The world, which gives the name of progress its fatal 
desire for certainties, is trying to combine the advantages of death 


"with the good of life. There is still some confusion, but yef a 


little while and all will be explained; we shall at last see thé miracle 
of an animal society, the perfect ant-heap for ever more. 


This was grim meditation in the twentieth year of our present . 


century. Yet, if we were bold enough to continue it on the battle- 
ments of Elsinore, how much we might add to it. "What an 
advance, if I may. call it so, in the space of twen 
That meditation bore witness, at the time, only to a profound 
despair, a dreadful doubt and an immense Wweariness-#But that 
very despair, doubt and weariness have merely led us further on 
the downward path. I shall say nothing here — to avoid casting 
gloom over the discussions — of all we have been ‘forced “to 
learn of man and men in the last ten years. I shall not speak 
of that world which another of our writers has called * thé'concen- 
tration world °, and which stretches far beyond the boundaries 
of the concentration camps, for it perhaps involves us all; we bear 
a great blemisk. We now know that Sade was right and that 
man is * that’, i59, * that ° of which we dare not speak. Man has 
perhaps never undergone so deep a change as in becoming the 
mass-man into which he is turning. What has since become of the 
individual, who stood in such perilin 1920 ? What an advance 


here, too! We march together, we shout together. Is there 
anywhere we do not go in com 


to prison, to the concentration camp, to death 


ty-nine years ! 


oneself, an individual. But now 
to be saved or lost with the multitude, 


_ I do not wish to list our ills, Keeping to our subject, I should 
simply like to ask, with yo 


these evils and what ende. 


Men in the past always be- 
the peoples believed, mid I do not 


th century, anyone professedly believed that 
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a base lie might be essntial for the world's salvation and for man's 
salvation... I spent iny youth among men who were devoted 
tothe peojye, but who were all firmly convinced that the only 


means of saving the, People was to serve truth. The path of . 
truth seemed to be the path of freedom itself. We have changed ` 


all that. °All sorts of systems dare to extol the lie. 

Never has the spirit of men, the spirit of the common people 
been more basely outraged. Never have lies, sophistry and pro- 
paganda been more powerful. Things are done everywhere as if 
there were no end to human folly, which takes a thousand forms, 
It has simply become learned or semi-learned. The people have 
been so misled that even the search for truth is regarded with 
suspicion: Efficiency and ‘ drive ’ are in fashion. "The end 
justifies the fheans. Liars are considered ‘ smart * and Machia- 
velli wise. Dignity and individual thought are doomed. There 
is no solitude save in the prison of new prejudice and new 


convention. What accounts for the power of such propaganda, . 


of whatever sort? Probably nothing but the shortcomings of 
popular education. The 19th century set great hopes on the 


‘school. To mention my country only, I do not think there 


has been any movement in France more worthy «of admiration 


than that which, Between 1880 and rgro, dotied the land with 


little schools in the colours of the different provinces, grey 
and blue in Brittany and white and red in Languedoc. I 
wonder whethez there are any nobler men in the world, 
any finer picture than that of these ‘teachers buried in the 
country, beset by the land, the inertia of the earth, making it 
tlwir’task to seek out intelligent minds and awaken in them the 
concern for truth.. Raoul Glaber, the monk, was right to. praise 
* the white robe of churches ’, in which the west of Europe was 
clad in the Middle Ages. The crowd of little village schools 
cannot boast the grandeur or the beauty of those churches; no 
doubt the robe is not so fair but, personally, I am convinced 
that these little scHools bear witness to a hope ne less lofty. You 


- know the purpose they pursue. In a famous phrase of Condor- 


cet’s, it is * to make reason popular °. Condorcet also thought 
that * inequality in education is one of the main roots of tyranny °. 
Equality of education was henceforth to restore freedom and 
arm the citizens against sophistry and lies, trickery and cunning 
propaganda. It was the underlying principle and the effective 


* means of democracy. 


n i] $ 
Much has been done on these lines. Dare we say that we are 


satisfied ? Men have learnt to read, to write and to count. In © 


many of the worl/'s nations, there are scarcely any illiterates 
left. Has reason thereby become popular ? 


i 
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We have definite proof that it is not:enough to be able to read, 


i der 
i d add up figures. Nay, more, we sometimes won 
M this sort of half-education does not, in some way, make 


it easier to fool and enslave mankind. 


I remember when I used to meet many young men 


every 
' week, all of whom were very learned; they were from the teachers’ 


training colleges in Paris, in the Rue d’Ulm and on the Boulevard 
de. PH6pital. They knew.... They were, in fact, sometimes 
rather too proud of knowing and irritatingly inclined to despise 
the ordinary people they represented. How often I wished they 
had the critical circumspection, the wisdom and shrewdness, the 
natural grasp of truth possessed by their grandfathers who could 
notread. The unlettered old man of sixty years ago-1;ho made 
his mark for signature-and could not read, was at Iéást protected 
by his suspicion. It was not easy to take him in. 

sly old fox. He could be terribly sharp. He had no badk- 
learning, but he knew all that our senses c. 

read earth and sky; those were his books. 
hardly anyone can watch them now. Trac 
and a sighing in the wind were signs to 
regards. Moreover, he was ste 


than many people toda 
know. It was only the ap are y 


eas paratus, dialectics, 
ed. He war in a world full of lies, perhaps, fr i 
suffered. He was in a world full of i justice, pond which he 


i and to recogni Po: 
ombinations n with hey tede a and iid 
32 : ! 
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necessary to learn to Lead -and to go on learning to read always, 
but it must be realizeó that it is most difficult of studies and that 
making reason popular isa never-ending task. The work we are 


undertaking is never, and will never be completed. To teach 


‘people to tead 1 that they trust the fst print they see 18 only 


to train them to a new form of slavery. A 
Perhaps, too, the aims of governments in the nineteenth, and 
even the twentieth century, were not always high enough. They 
too often dispensed instruction only when they could no longer 
refuseit. How the sources of enlightenment were hedged around ! 
What uneasiness there was lest they made the citizens too clamor- 
ous and intractable! It was surely a strange idea to turn chil- 
dren outc^f school just when they might have begun to think. 
Thus, the gréat mass of mankind is living in a sort of semi-darkness; 
thoy have seen. enough of the light to awaken in them the uneasy 
quést for justice; they have not seen enough to rely on reason 
alone to bring it to pass. There is reason to fear.that a heavy 
price may have to be paid for this parsimony of governments. 
“The course of history would perhaps be different ifj every human 
anxiety were always matched by adequate knowledge, and if we 
were all as well informed as we are anxious. Outbreaks of desper- 
ate violence occuf only in those stormy breaks in history in 
which the passionate urge in the hearts of men is not yet a distinct 
conception in their minds. Perhaps everything is so confused 
and chaotic only because faith in man's reason has not been a 
more active force in the last sixty years. 
We.cannot contemplate unmoved those generations of young men ` 
. whe, “every July, leave school at the age of 13 or 14 and hence- 
forth are at the mercy of chance alone for the development of 
their capacity of thought. It is true that they can read. But at 
' every street corner they are assailed by the loud-speaker, the 
wireless and the newspaper. These young peasants and workmen 
are a prey to every form, of propaganda. All parties Struggle for 
control ofthese simple and defenceless young people in whose 
hands the future rests. How can they make a choice? What 
a clamour all around them! Each of them is swayed by the pre- 
judices of his family, his immediate environment, of his country. 
_ The printed. page is taken as proof... They read only to confirm 
their prejudices. The propaganda spirit even persuades them 
that they are traitors unless they stick to their own newspaper or 
if they, venture to seek guidance elsewhere. Reading becomes 
the most formidable means of regimentation, and a certain vanity 
in the ability to read in some measure arrests thought. We 
have indeed a trem 2ndous task before us if we are to preserve the 
" sense. of truth in all men. : 
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We edt believe, however, that it is Anpossible, Our pro- 
fession, our life demands the belief that the great wisdom latent 
in men is waiting to be stirred and to become conscious and 
active. Even people in our profession must perhaps be simple 
enough to think that things are still going so badly in the world 
only because this latent wisdom is not taken into sufficient account. 
The leaders of world affairs often scorn that wisdom. In some 
cases, their culture has become only a great sophistry; they 
employ it solely to justify their domination. The man who can 
speak is very influential among those who cannot. Isocrates 
seems to have had more disciples than Socrates in the history of 
mankind. I remember beginning my adult life with a protest 
against this terrible trickery and a denunciation of th- gulf there 
then was, and perhaps still is, between humanity and the human- 
ities, between the great mass of mankind and an aristocratic 
and sophisticated culture that was losing the will and’ the power. 
of deliverance. There is no problem more urgent than the recon- 
ciliation of erudite thought and popular instinct, basing the policy 
of both on the hope of enlightenment cherished by all men. 

That is the purpose of our discussion. I thought I understood 
something abcut the question when I came here. I am no longer 
so sure. I have been present at some of your debates. Iam ill 
at ease. I shall try, nevertheless, to tell you what I conceive 
popular education should be. I shall Speak with a caution I 


ur days ago, for 5 have heard you 
ted; it now seems to 
I have been forced to 


t y strongly o; 
conceptions of culture which I hear Bh 


So great is my respect for the mz: 
€ have to do — I a: i age 


be mistaken for ends. 
casting and records, 

ments, which Socrate. 
cultured man seems t 


Ke at means may 
: € ot about films broad- 
What Instruments, what wonderful instru- 


o bg the man wi s hei The pest 


of himself, ifT in plays and been out most a Lic Scape d 
hims <> 1t + may So, through his 
md yd esr xm is not cuim and ee Mine wd 
at clamour f UE WE 
ur, that ‘remendous clamour, eae a 
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Ey adds. to our enslaveméit. How can we find our bearings, I ask 
you, amid,all this din? We know that culture is something 
muth more difficult, much more intimate and personal, and we 
omust hope that all mzn may possess the culture that helps us to 
live, not perhaps a happier, but a deeper, greater and truer life. 
Leisure is not culture. A well-informed man, as we say, is not 
necessarily a cultured man. It is not simply a question of passing 
the time. When we speak of culture, we are not concerned with 
happiness but with more serious things; happiness is sometimes 
^. * involved, fortunately, but we are concerned with enlightenment, 
with the scanty gleams of light we may, with much effort, succeed 
in shedding on our life and on life itself. "There would be every 
reason to {er a popular education and a popular culture whose 
only effect was to increase the clamour, add to the powers which 
dekase and enslave, and foster blind acceptance of convention, 
of v.hateve? sort, What is needed is a popular culture which 
will truly save men and give us individuals. , 

It goes without saying that popular education, popular culture, 
as we say in France, must be rooted in life itself; that is where the 
difficulty lies. Teaching in school is, after all, an easy matter. 
Even the least authoritarian and dogmatic school has full control 
of the children in it, No other atmosphere is as pure as that of 
a classroom. A mind is speaking to other minds. It does not 
know, or tries to forget, whose sons the children are, a minister's, 
a general's, a giocer’s or a roadmender's. "The children and 

' their teacher are concerned with truth alone. The teacher calls 
s them all to look at truth at the bottom of the well. They.lean 
22 over the edge and look down. ‘Che one who sees deepest and is 
best able to describe what he sees is the best. Everything is 
e graded in relation to him, including sometimes the teacher. 
Lig Purity, yes, but how abstract! It is quite another matter to 
1 train men in life's hurly-burly and interest them in culture when 
they stand in the press of need. It is quite another matter to 
= induce the members of a club to leave outside the ties and preju- 
~~ dices which sometimes help them to live, and to come in purified, 
í as it were, resolved at any cost to obey only the law that Montaigne 
Specified as the rule for any conversation, any useful discussion : 
<- <“ Both parties should have the cause of truth-alone at heart. ° 
_ These adult men and women are already plunged in the difficul- 
les of life. They have interests, passions and beliefs of their 
“Own. They are in the midst of a battle; they are still waiting to 
be given weapons. In this sense, culture regains all its nobility 
and significance. It is not only a means of entertainment; it has 
_ to furnish these people with weapons, and deliver them. But who 
can fail to see the difficulty ? Will each of them seek weapons 
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for the defence of the truth or off hisf own brand of truth? . 
“Nowhere is critical ability more accede oR va 
‘The problem is to help everyone to find his place in his wn |. 4 |. 
time and with reference to other times. People really listen only“ Di 
when we speak to them about themselves. First of all, therefore, . 
we, have to tell them about their. work, since they are workers. 
Those who are lucky enough to do the job they have chosen and, 
moreover, a job which does not divert them.from their deeper , 
interests, can scarcely imagine what work means to those who work 
‘only to earn their living. The former conceive of freedom only ° 
as freedom in their thoughts and dreams. We possibly do not 
remember often enough that,-for many. workers, freedom can 
only be defined as pleasure in work. >The least wean do is to 
increase, in every possible way, the sort of pleasure of participa- 
tion which workers can find though a knowledge of the téchnique, 
the group of trades or the market in which they work. They«hen | ^ | 
feel that they have a link with the world and are responsible for 
some ‘part of its well-being. : a 
Next, we have to train the citizen, teach him about politics and 
state affairs with a regard for truth and not propaganda, awaken  . 
in each individual the sense of responsibility of which Mr. Jaime ~ 
Torres Bodet spoke to us the other day, and. preserve the power 
„of choice. A man is, first and foremost, someone who:can make 
a choice: . The peoples worthy of the name are those who choose. 
` They alone are made up- of citizens. Theré are no citizens ` 
elsewherc. dA : 


Lastly, we have to complete and perfect the man himself, ’ 
Work is not the whole of life; Political thought is not the whole” 4 
of thought: But in this matter, it is only too obvious’ that. All 
-sorts of questions interfere with that which we are considering. ` 
Popular education is bound up with the policy of book publica- 
tion, broadcasting, films and cultural interchange. But we: 
‘know what all those things should combine to achieve. * The ` 
great problem; Rousseau said, ‘is to be oneself, ° and he himself 
succeeded only with difficulty. . It is so much easier to be so: leone 
else, to resemble, to imitate, to repeat, to follow. . We therefore‘. 
have to help every man to become himself, but ¢ being oneself ? is 
not enough or no longer cnough.' I. have in mind another of '). 
Michelet’s remarks.” He said that we had to be'more ‘and ore) ES 

' ourselves in order to be more and more brothers”. The great - A 
figures.of former times, in a world based solely on competition, did | 
not believe in the possibility of growing greater save in opposition. ; 

. and conflict with all other comers. The last fifty” years will. ` 

~ perhaps have taught us that it is possible “fb be more ‘and more 

A brothers by being moreand more ourselves’. Perhaps the training 
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of present-day man lies somewhere , between those two for- 
mulae. If he abando}\s either, he becomes a. slave. again, the 


. slave of hirasclf or of the community, Freedom lies between the 


two. The path is hard to follow and perhaps, for that reason, 
tis the path of humabity. It is surely not impossible to preserve 
men’s independence, arm them for the conflicts of an unavoidable 
; and. a blessed solitude and, at the same time, develop in them the 
sense of social community and the. sense of brotherhood. 
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CONTENT AND. DEVELOPMENT, Ju : 


=. THE CONTENT, OF ADULT EDUCATION 
» o ` By J. DUMAZEDIER 


GENERAL, INTRODUCTION 


- tis clear that adult education varies with the general characteris- 
tics and with the economic, social and political organization of 
~ each country. Nevertheless, it seems possible to speak of the - 
© Content of Adult Education ° in/the singular. In spite of the 
fundamental differences of regime and civilization, this seems 
to evolve in the direction of an. ever-increasing adaptation to the 
;' Common aspirations of the masses and to the common characteris- 
$ tics of the modern era. > ES 
‘Adult education is the work of men who have felt that the 
advantages of culture are not equally shared by all. But this 
work would not have been so successful if it had not met an - 
historical need." : : An 
The discovery of the steam-engine and of electricity resulted in 
b ə the concentration of powerful means of production : large masses - 
9* of people were brought together in the towns and their suburbs, 
4 ^ The workers have struggled to obtain a fairer distribution of the 
Products of their labour, better working conditions and. more 
í reasonable leisure time. Democracy gradually becomes more 
` real; the equal right of all to culture became less of ah empty «= 
. formula as the worker earnied'a little more money to live and was ' 
granted a*little more time for the purposes of ‘amusement and 
culture. He no longer worked 15 hours a'day; he had’ won the 
Tight to a 48-hour week, and then to a 40-hour week. Each 
Country was confronted with an acute problem. : how could the 
d -- workers be saved from unrestricted exploitation by the purveyors ` 
* _ of cheap Amusements? The organization of leisure time began; 
. education by recreation, travel and cultural activities became - 
Possible. Adult education gradually became a new aspect of 
. Rational education: Besides primary, technical, secondary and 
higher education, a fifth kind of national education took shape : 


adult education. : ; à 
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If such is the origin of adult education, what are its airas ? Here, 
again, it is seeking its way. Its field of action is vast.^ It concerns _ 
every individual for his whole life. The first task of adult educa- 
tion has been to fill the gaps in an inadequate educational system. 
When primary education was in its infancy, it was necessary 
to educate those who had been unable to attend school when they 
were children. At the end of the last century, classes for adults 
were a means of fundamental education for those who were unable 
to read or write. To a large extent, they still are today, when 
young people frequently join the Army without being able to 
read or write : in the interval between the primary school and 
military service, there still does not exist in the coniitry districts 
of even the most advanced countries an institution which would: 
enable each individual to keep up hisprimarystudies, In numer- 
ous countries, adults aim at helping those who ‘have not had 
any access to secondary or higher education, and to 
present system of education has nothing to offer : 
education makes up for the neglect of the educational 
tion to provide for men at the age of, say, 
the school-leaving examination. 


organiza- 
thirty who wish to pass 
meet this need that in 
S, Or evening classes, 
have been established : in the Nordic and English-speaking coun- 

i y wide development. 
brought about by revolutions call for 
more and more trained minds, and the Universities cannot always 


supply them. This explains the establishment of adult education 
Institutions, frequently of popular origin, which train future 
engineers, professors, lawyers, etc., e, g. the people’s colleges in 


It is to 
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ə 
A LIVING CULTURE . 


Adult education, in ifs most modern form, takes as its starting 
point the real conditions of life, and aims at enabling each indi- 
^ vidual to live as full'and rich a life as possible. It does not mean , 

a distribution of knowledge, but an initiation in the art of living . 
everyday life. * Disinterested culture °, so highly praised by the 
humanists, is not interested enough in life. It has a universal 
scope independent of time and space. It also expresses the lan- 
guage and habits of past centuries. True culture has its origin 
in present-day life. It is possible to begin to explain the laws 
of production and consumption to the carpenter in his work- 
shop; the farmer can begin to study chemistry while working in 
his fields; ihe scenes of everyday life can enable the man-in-the- 
street to begin working out his own philosophy. Neither litera- 
tue, nor science, nor law can define what a living culture is. 
These braüches of learning can give knowledge on only one aspect 
of things and are really only accessible to specialists, to those * who 
have studied ". Living culture is based first on the life of the 
individual, the life of society, the life of the world. It opens our 
€yes to new possibilities; it gives fullness and profundity to the 
most humble life by means of science, philosophy or art. This 
` culture is not something that is added to everyday life; it is every- 
day life itselfin all its dimensions. It links knowlegde with action 
by means of its principles and values. This unity is essential; 
it alone distinguishes between knowledge and culture. True 
cultüre is not restricted to the sphere of notions and ideas. It 
chooses and acts. It teaches the art of expression and the art of 
living. The least educated df men can possess as genuine a 
culture as the scholar. He who has chosen an ideal of life, and is 
aware of its underlying causes can be more cultivated than he 
who is aware of many ahd varied causes without being capable 

of choosing his way of life. : 1 

"This living culture shows us the general meaning of adult euu- 
cation in'relation to school or university education, but it does: 
not show us its substance. What is the nature of this substance ? 
It is first defined by the very forms of individual and social life. 
There is no question of imagining an artificial life, a realm into 
which we, can escape. There ate educational systems which 
transport the worker into countries where Nature is supreme, 
Where the machine does not exist, where sorcery and totems have 
beén revived. The result is that adults continue to nourish the 
idea of a childish: world, which prevents them from seeing the 
` real world as it is. Others take as their model a type of man of 
oat ^. the Renaissance, er of ancient Greece, or of the age of Louis XZV : 
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] want this superior, anachronistic typé to be a model for 
d aes century, alleging! as a pretext, Taic 
‘or universal culture. On the contrary, a living culture aims a 
helping each worker to live the life of his ome at tht same time , 
< giving him the means of rendering it more ‘humane. zu ee ^N 
 — First, ititrains the Worker to have a better understanding of the 3 
‘ins and outs of his work. It does not want him to be a mere tM 
- technician, familiar only with. that part of the work which he E 
cacries out. It helps him to understand how he fits.in with the i ul 
laws of production and consumption, the place he occupies in his p ! 
class: and his environment, and how the latter form part and 
parcel of the nation'and transform it at the,same time. It trains. 
the workers to compensate for their work by manual or intellectual 
activity, which helps them to develop themselves moré fully. It 
enables each of them to participate in that dream world which is 
an essential counter-balance to a life of action. 2 
It enables €veryone to assume, not merely in his workshop’ or 
trade union, but also in the town, ‘his responsibilities as a free 
citizen, that is to say, his economic, social, civic and political res- 
‘ponsibilities. It respects the ‘freedom: of all, but it offers each 
individual the chance of making his freedom more real through ` 
the increase. of his abilities. * Aa 
Lastly; it endeavours to enable him to develop, as fully as pos-" 
. sible, physically, morally, intellectually and artistically. It does 
not burden his memory with a mass of useless knowledge, but 
endeavours to develop his ability to think and to express himself, 
Such are the main features of a living -culture adapted to the 
individual and social. responsibilities of adults. tL 
But what are the notions and "values appropriate to such-an _ 
education for responsibility as a worker, a citizenand a man R, 
They are both new and old. Adult education does not reject the 
heritage of traditional culture. It places it in the new perspec-’ 
4 tive of an initiation into the ar ) 
litiks it more closely with the cir 
and private life? - It breaks 
technique, science o£ art, e public «' 
interests, It does not content itself with recommending the read- 
: ing of booké or with offe It offers | 
comments, discussions, debates. It. does 
not present them by ana] ; 
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the contrary, achieve a high standard of excellence. - The solu- ` 
* tion is still to be found. - But it is proving more and.more indis- 
ET. pensable, in spite of the opposition of the academicians devoted . 
k to tradition. Through this adaptation, many masterpieces have- 
alréady reached the public which otherwise would have remained : 
ignorant “of them. In this way, a great cultural movement is 
trying ‘to make its way, and tends to spread from the top to the 
bottom of society without excluding anyone from its benefts. 
Adult education does not content itself with" prolonging the ` 
school period; it creates ‘ relay-institutions °, thanks to which a 
knowledge of the discoveries of science and of the masterpieces of 
"art is spreading beyond privileged circles into the working classes 
of the cóuntry : it is endeavouring to bring together the intellec- 
_tuals and thé workers. Vitalized in this manner, the values and - 
netions°of traditional culture form part of adult education. 
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How can such a traditional culture, even renewed,’ provide the 
elements of adult education ?. The modern age has its own pecu- + 
_. liar language and problems. The workers have their hardships, - 

` their struggles, their ambitions. Everything is in a state of evolu- 
tion. What culture can contribute to the training of the workers 
of the present éentury ? Indeed, our age is in quest of its cul- 

;türe. In many countries, the old culture, with its practices, its 

“ways of thinking, its ideals, seems to founder with a class, with. 

à period. ‘Today, each, natior has elements of culture, but, in ^ 
every country, modern culture; possessing both unity and diver- : 
Sity, is yet to be creáted. H Ls 3 

The education of the workers in every country raises this prob- 
lem in acute form. Democracy is advancing, and- the working 
classes are becoming more and more aware of their responsi^i- 
lities. Its not a question of setting up culture for the few, but 

Yi for all. In spite of the diversity of cultures peculiar to each 

CDM sphere, each nation is, nevertheless, seeking à common, culture. 

( ' ftis this common culture that is the aim of adult education, which 
aspires to. being an education for all, a popular education. This : 
culture can only result from an exchange between the scholars 
'and 'artists of today; and the masses who are bearérs of a new 
culture, Cultural paternalism shown by the intellectuals 

"towards the people may still give the illusion of succeeding in © 

œ certain countries. It is condemned in all countries in which s5 

~, the-erdinary people have become aware of their ability to, renew 

* old regimes and old civilizations. The history of each country 
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is above all the history of work and ofsthe workers. Each coun- 
try's character is exemplified by its youth,'in the open, air or the 
stadium. The hardships, dreams and beliefs of the people mast 
be shared by the scholar; the artist or the, poét who wishes to 
express the culture which our time is expecting. This is ‘the 
exchange which is implied by an adult education adapfed to our 
times. This is the source of real culture. Because it is essential, 
certain countries have already replaced the expression * adult 
education ° by * popular culture ’, which attributes to the working 
classes as active a part as it does to the creative artist. Ifin the 
search for a poular culture, adult education is, above all, an 
initiation in the art of living the life of our times, what will be 
the nature of the general training of the mind, of econGmic and 
social and political training, of scientific and artistic training ? 
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* Common sense is the most generally shared thing in the 
world °’; but it must be able to reveal itself. How can we teach 
the mind to free itself from ready-made ideas and prejudices ? 
How can we develop in each individual the faculty of judging and 
reasoning, the power of investigating and expressing himself? 
These questions dominate all others. If they are not raised, all 
initiation may be vain and illusory. The student may repeat 
formulas learnt by heart, instéad of being able to think, and to 
express ever more clearly the problems of his life. 

In order to achieve this 
the traditional branches 


Scandinavian countries; philosophy, 
popular Universities. But, more an 


5 the teaching of traditional branches 
much the tgaching of 
iticism of sources and 

review of documents, 
geological or economic 
tion into the method of 
vents in terms of natural - 
al organization. . Psycho- * 


r 1 for positive determinism, | 
to the detriment of the traditional pre: stoi of the NE 
Lastly, literature includes fewer lessons in li ‘history ar 

5 - terary histo. d. 
less commentary on texts than in secondary schools iud 
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time is being devoted’ to the criticism of the author’s achieve- 


ments seen;in relation? to his environment, period and tempera- 
merit. e E 
t = 


STUDY-CIRELES 


But general intellectual education tends to dispense more and 
more with the teaching of branches of learning, and. takes place 
< more and more in study-circles relating to everyday problems. 


Certainly, references to history, sociology, literature are not 


lacking, but they are made afterwards, to illustrate positive ques- 
i tions raised by each participant. In this way, the members 
of each group*learn to raise a problem, to define it, to distinguish 


its elements, to situate it in time and in space, (introduction to 


Histery and Geography); to explain it (introduction to the 
Sciences), to seek the why and the wherefore (introduction to 
Philosophy). ; y . : 
The study-circle method is often unreliable : it may give rise 
to idle talk and create a confusion of ideas, instead of elucidating 


the problem or stimulating interest. Certain groups already 
regard these meetings as essentially an exercise 1n the art of think- 
ing and of expressing oneself. Exercises in the art of thinking 
aim at developing to the highest degree the ability ofevery indi- 
vidual to think and to express himself. They make the study- 
circle more. effective: the group can discuss, listen to one of its 
å members, play, practise writing and reading aloud, criticize 

tke wórk of the whole group or of each of its members. Mental 
training has varied forms, which can arouse as passionate inter- 
est as athletic training. What is the principle ? To give each 
individual confidence in his ability and to reveal to him the intel- 
lectual power which he has in him and of which he is frequently 


unaware, Mental training borrows the principle of its method 
from athletic training: (1) Each tries to speak, to write, to con- 
tradict, to “enquire into a subject which interests him. (2) He 


becomes aware of his negligence; he has forgotten to compare and 
to define, and the result has been confusion.. He has not situa- 
|" ted the problem in time or space; he has overlooked contra- 
` dictions; he has failed to see the sequences of causes, or the inter- 

action of effects and causes, etc., he exercises the mind by analysis, 
* progression,. rhythm. What are the means ? Games, debates, 


interrogations, analytical reading, impromptu exercises, etc. (3) 
After his mental training, he again tries to speak and to write, « 
phy etc., the need of which 


aided by grammar, literature, philoso 
ls. thenceforth imperative. À 
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! being perfect, but its development has 


` Economic, social and political education 


` dic or literary document, i. 
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ADULT EDUCATION e Ins . | 
This method of mental training, created: in France, is far from 
E given the most encouraging 
results. It represents the advanced form ofa general tendency 
of intellectual adult education, with a view, to a more positive, ac 
more effective training of the mind. . 
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t 


"This. is of primary importarice. 
his work in its true perspective, to understand the organization 
‘of Society and to choose or orientate his civic activities, In 
certain countries, as in Germany, we are struck by the pro- 
grammes of the popular Universities, which give a more important 
place to psychical and metaphysical problems than fo economic 
and social problems, Everywhere else, however, adult education 


gives to the latter problems the eminence which is their due, e. g, 
in Swedish democratic clubs and in Czech democratic district 
schools. ; 


It enables the worker to see 


ence courses are given in adult 
education as in higher education. We are sometimes astonished 


; the political economy courses 


are linked most frequently _ 
sses. ; 


I o 


«00; political economy . 
nd geography with the Study of the pce 


st part, is the product of . 
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Active methods D 
9 

Lastly, research for more active methods in this economic, social 
»and political education has become indispensable; the experience 

of social or trade union circles has shown that economic and 

social instruction, even when linked with the training for a social 

function, often produces men who are cleverer at repeating for- 

mulas and handling ideas than at analysing a situation or at dis- 

tinguishing what is true and what is false. Therefore, exercises iñ 


> observation and analysis tend to become more frequent as an 


introduction to political economy : the survey is the means which 
is being more and more often employed. The laws of political 
economy‘are made;known by discussions on salaries, the market 
and rents, or?by*visits to workshops, post offices, factories, railway 
stasions,^etc. 
Sùch hasbeen the training, in France, of the directors of the 
Maison des Jeunes et de la Culture, and the chief organizers of 
; the Foyer-Ruraux, where the survey is considered as the principal 
means of education during the period of training. The directors 


are not given formal lectures on economic and social-geography. ` 


They themselves carry out these surveys in their own environ- 
ment; they acquiré a method of observation -and explanation; 
they learn how to use technical literature for the preparation of 


t surveys to be made by young people and how to express the results 


of research worl; they become acquainted with a method of 
introduction to the various social and human sciences by starting 
from observations of everyday life, and acquire a general training 
whish makes the study of environment part of their everyday 


life. 


o 
è 
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SCIENTIFIG EDUCATION 3 


This form of education is inseparable from the.preceding one. 
In the world of today, we have continually to do with the products 
of technical progress — electricity, telephone, radio, etc. The 
objects are familiar to us, but we have no real knowledge of them. 
The scientific discoveries made in, laboratories, to which the 
public has no access, influence our everyday life : what has nuclear 
energy in store for us? The need for giving an important place 
to scientific training in adult education cannot be denied. But 
Science is arduous. Its achievements interest all of us, and yet 


few can understand them completely, or even superficially. What - 


is to be done ? Much can be learned in this respect from experi- 
ments undertaken in certain countries. 
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First of all, an introduction to science begins with an introduc- Sy 
tion to relevant techniques : the great success of mod-l aeroplane e 
clubs in Germany, in France and elsewhere, is an example of this. 
The same applies to amateur radio clubs. These clubs do not 
restrict themselves to practical work; the interest aroused by the 
technical work raises theoretical questions, which inevitably 


prompt scientific study. Such realistic methods are far removed . — y 
f-om the logical order of specialized handbooks. : | 
Paradoxically, science with its dry calculations also gives I) 


access to a world full of wonders, which frequently. provides the ! 
adult educator with his opportunity. There are geographers ^ | 
who have the gift of evoking, in precise and dramatic fashion, %4 
the movements of the earth; there are speleolo ists "who have 
succeeded in deeply rousing the interest of groups ES young people 
in the excavation of prehistoric caves. France is renówned for 
its introductory scientific films (J. Painlevé), which afe- as' 
thrilling as tales, dramas and legends. Such a quasi-poetic 
introduction to science is perhaps the most popular, ° 

Scientific education tries to make known to the general public 
the human aspects of science. We are only indifferent to scien- 
tific laws so long as we are unaware of the passion with which 
scientists have dévoted themselves to research work. Nowadays, 
knowledge of the results of science goes hand in hand with know- 
ledge of the efforts that led up to them, and the work of the scien- 
tist is no longer considered apart from the scientist himself. 'The 
biographies of Pasteur, Edison or Pavlov can help to create a 
love for science. f 


Another method that is equaliy useful for arousing public fhter- * 


icf air e confidence in ' 
progress (in spite of the pernicious exploitation of sprogress by 


ta 
ARTISTIC EDUCATION  : 3 


It is said that art is a luxuty : * What is the use of offering the - 
people a luxury, when all too often they still lack the necessities ^ 
of life? ° What a misconception! The whol’: history of popula. 
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culture repudiates it. Art is perhaps the most direct and 
appropriate form that®an initiation to culture can take. The 
cultüre of the people was first transmitted by pictures and myths 
‘before being expressed in more abstract form; it was communi- 
cated from generation to generation by tales, legends, epic poems 
and folk-songs. - 

Today, the magic of pictures or words still has an extraordi- 
nary power over the general public. Even the sciences, as v * 
have already seen, sometimes borrow these voices to make them- 

° selves known. Did not the great Russian writer, Gorki, who 
was concerned with giving a wide general education to the 
masses, go so far as to hope that the main task of popularizing 
Science would be entrusted to literature? The pictures and 
words may be mediocre, but they can also be of the highest qual- 
ity:*is this magic not the essence of art ? 

We have seen, moreover, that the most valuable art must bes 
related to the problems of the day, to the vague aspirations of the 
masses, as was the case with the Iliad, the Song of Roland and the 
mediaeval cathedrals. It is clear that the creators of such art 
must have lived in close contact with the people. ‘Therefore, 
popular culture, in its most recent trends, is endeavouring to give 
the public a knowledge of the masterpieces, to reveal to each 
person the means of expression by which contact is established 


between the artist and his public. 


Spectator groups ( 
Tn numerous countries, there are associations which aim at giving 


4 pérfürmances of the highest quality to a public which in the 
ordinary way would not attend them. These associations acquire 


a purchasing power Enabling them to have the best concerts, . 


exhibitions, theatre companies or films. A systematic campaign 
' is carried? on against mediocre shows, which commercialized 
art is unscrupulously foisting on the public. Through the sys: 
tem known-in France as * les cooperatives des Spectateurs ° a 
progressive education of the public is becoming possible. The 
aim is not only to make the public familiar with masterpieces, but, 
as we have said above, to present and comment on these master- 


‘pieces with the help of the greatest critics, producers, artists, . 


These groups are thus becoming schools for spectators. They do 
not provide lectures or courses of studies; they try to reveal by 
"performances of a high quality the secret of the artist's work., It 
is the aim of these associations to give, not a course in the 
history of the theatre, of the cinema, etc. along traditional lines, 
but a true initiation into the plastic, graphic, rnusical, dramatis 


r Or cinematograph'c arts, following the laws peculiar to each of 
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them — a direct method which appeals first to the sensibility 
and jmagination, and then to the intellect. = 


Film societies 


Perhaps the most striking example is the French cine-club, a 
kind of co-operative society and school for cinema-goers. The 


cine-club does not aim at instruction of what the Americans call ' 


/;uditory-visual means. The presentation and commentary on 
the film are attempts to give the public a truly cultural education 


in reference to the cinema.. The film is analysed like a work“ 


of literature. The cinema is a cultural medium with its own 
language, its own grammar, its own stylistics and its own schools. 
It is not used as a means to popularize the stage, or to make known 
countries or problems; by virtue of the canon’ of cinemato- 
graphic art, such film societies introduce the public to various 

' aspects of culture. Today, the cinema is perhaps theé*peopl's art 
par excellence. It is sufficient to reveal this art to those who 
merely * go to the pictures’ every Saturday evening. ' 

Adult education not only gives a knowledge of masterpieces 
by new methods which are more collective and less didactic; 
it also endeavours to reveal and to develop in each person the 
ability to express himself — expression in the plastic, graphic, 
dramatic and choreographic arts. 

Its aim is to teach each individual, or each group, not to copy 
an object, a subject, a gesture, a figure, but t§ express his or its 

"own feelings. Adult education is exacting. It gives each indivi- 
dual confidence in himself, and seeks to eliminate the prejudices 
which hamper inspiration in a:nateur art and reduce it tc trite 
reproduction. Itis aware of the discoveries made by the schools 
of modern painting and modern dramatic art in the pure expres- 
sion of emotion and sentiment. It endeavours,to induce each 
individual to. make his own inner discoveries. The results in 
painting and sculpture are remarkable. 


t 
Amateur theatricals : a 


Here the educator of adults endeavours to follow the same 
method : to wean amateurs from a liking for easy sketches and 
melodramas void of truth,-and to inculcate in them a love for 
dramatic art as conceived, for example, by Dullin or Laurence 


Olivier. It aims at revealing the meaning of dramatic transposi- 
tion and at creating in this way the nee 

, ity. It thus happens that, in certain countries, amateur dramatic 
art rises to the level of becoming a dramatic expression of the 
collectivity through festivals : commemoration of great religious, 
civic or social events, in which the artist and th public participate 
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in a common sentiment of. joy or anger, as in the times of Aeschy- 
lus's Persae or the miragle plays of the Middle Ages. We have 
travelled far‘from bourgeois comedy; we are the origin of the popu- 
lar theatre. «The actor is one with the entire community. It. 
Š clear that, having risen to such heights, adult education can no 
longer separate the problem of the public from the problem of the 
artist : amateur dramatic art often comes up against the problem 
of who will write the plays to express the aspirations of the public, 
Can they in fact be written under present economic and sociai 


¿Conditions? However that may be the creative artist feels the 


imperative need to live in close contact with the public, in order 
to have a better understanding of its problems and to listen to 
those who,can express them. Young artists are often thwarted 
by the commergial organization of their art and by the opposition 
of people dn office. These theatrical mectings afford an opportu- 
nity'for them to appear and communicate with the people. The 
modern artist who seeks his inspiration, his themes, his problems 
at this source will not risk engaging in technical research for its 
own sake : his art will preserve its social and human value. A 
Whole section of modern art would find in this contact a vigour 
and common-sense which it often lacks. Each period has its 
own form of preciosity. But popular culture, as we have already 
Said, is an exchange. A club of spectators enables the artist to 
make the public familiar with his work and his aspirations, 
Modern art then no longer appears as a peculiarity but as an 
inner need of the artist. His most serious work even shows how 
near he often is to primitive art, children’s art, popular art. 
Countries such as France, with its * Travail et Culture ?, and 
England, with its * Arts Council of Great Britain °, have therefore 
given a prominent place in popular education to these groups in 
which the creator and artist co-operate to bring culture to the 
people and the people to culture. ^ 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN ADULT EDUCATION 

VOLUNTARY AGENCIES AND THE STATE IN — 7. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND SWEDEN 3 à le 
: Ey E. M. HurcHINSON 


INTRODUCTION f 

The purpose of this paper is to provide a starting point for discus- 
sion. Itis limited to a description of the agencies operating in 
\the field of adult education as that term is generally understood 
in the United Kingdom and'in particular to the place occupied 
by Central and Local Government, and the relationship between 
governmental and non-governmental agencies. Certain refer- 
ences haye also been made to the position in Sweden as an indi- 


cation of the'comparative approach, which it, is hoped this Confer- 
ence will stimulate. 


Definition of adult education 


a 
Adult education is taken to mean those forms of education which 
are undertaken voluntarily by mature people (in the United 
Kingdom meaning persons above the age of 18) and which havease s 
their aim the development, without direct regard to their vocational “sy 
value, of personal abilities and aptitudes, end the encouragement 
of social, moral and intellectual responsibility within the frame- 
work of local. national and world citizenship. As used.both in the 
4United Kingdom, and e. g. in the Scandinavian countries, the 


term presuppeses a general standard of literacy resulting from 
compulsory childhood education, 3 


Legal enactments + 
k 1 


Both in the United Kingdom and in Sweden the law recog- |. 

nizes the duty of the State to contribute towards the develop- . - 

ment of adult education within the terms of. the definition given. — ' 
The relevant laws are :. 3 le 

a dn England: — The Education Act, 1944, and regulations made _ _ 
in conformity with that act and having the force of law, 

described as the * Further Education Grant Regulations ’. 
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In Sweden: — Svensk Fórfattningssamling (Swedish Constitution 
Collection) 1947 No. 508 och 509. d 

In neither case does*the action envisaged by the State under 
these laws extend to direct provision of a teaching service or of 
*schools, colleges or other buildings in which adult education is 
carried on. In both countries provision is made for various forms 
of assistance either to representative local governing bodies or to 
independent organizations and popular movements, which, in a 
manner conformable to the general law, are established to promoa 
one or more aspects of adult education, or'include adult educa- 

^ tion among their activities. i 


ji 
RECOGNIZED AGENCIES 


- A particular reason for basing this paper on experience in the 
Unid Kingdom is that the responsibility of the State has been 
re-defined in recent years. The Education Act, 1944, covering 
England and Wales, and corresponding enactments relating to 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, have re-stated the general con- 
ception of education as a ‘ continuous process throughout life °, 
and the 146 Local Education Authorities in England and Wales 
are now charged with a general responsibility for administering 
a national system of education, organized in three stages described 
‘as Primary, Secondary and Further. Adult education as defined 
above is an impórtant part of the third, i. e. * Further ° stage. 
Additional elements in the full conception of Further Educa- 
tion are vocational instruction for professional, administrative, 
ifidüstrial, commercial and agricultural occupations, and contin- 
ued educational provision for adolescents above compulsory 
school leaving age — elements which in some countries are not 

| so differentiated. The distinction in the United Kingdom has 
roots in historical circumstances which briefly are (1) the develop- 
‘ment of adult education by independent groups and associatioyis 
at a time prior to any State responsibility for education, or when 


that responsibility was restricted to the earlier childhood years, 


and (2) the particular relationships established by one of those 
associations — the Workers' Educational Association — with: 
the universities, which in the United Kingdom ate neither provid- 
ed nor controlled by the State. There is now a trend towards 
the assimilation of all forms of post-school education within the 
' general description * Further Education ’ but the words * adult 


education ' still have a distinctive connotation and the terms E 


There are comparable authorities also in Scotland (35) and Northern Ireland (8). 
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cannot be regarded as inter- 


changeable. It has for many years 


been competent for the State as représented by the Ministry of 
Education to assist the work of those independent associations 
and universities and also for Local Education Authorities, at tneir 
own discretion, to give supplementary help and to provide directly 


both a teaching service an 
classes. ) 
The Act of 1944 retains the 


d accommodation for groups and 


power of the Ministry to give direct 


Ł2lp to independent associations and universities but it is now 
made obligatory for Local Education Authorities to'secure for 


thtir. areas all the facilities necessary to meet the demand for all ' 


forms of Further Education. 


This new importance accorded to Local Education Anthorities 
makes it necessary to describe briefly their nature 3nd character- 
istics. In England and Wales, for example, the 63 territorial 


divisions of the country known as Counties and 


83 of (generally) 


the largest towns known as County Boroughs have difectly elect- 


ed representative councils. 


range of public service within the limi 


These bodies administer a wide 
ts of legal powers accorded , 


to them by Acts of Parliament. Amongst the functions so admin- © 
istered is that of education as outlined above, and it is of the 
first importarice to an understanding of the United Kingdom 


position to recognize the degr: 
accorded to these councils ac 


ties, 
- The recognized agencies fo 
tion in the United Kin, 
follows : 


1. The Ministry of Education actin 


the State. 


ee of administrative independence: 
ting as-Local Education Authori- 


r providing or assisting adult educa- 


gdom can therefore be summarized as 


2. Local Education Authorities as described above. 


3. The Universities actin; 
mural studies. 


4° Independent educational associations (known as* 


recognized and supported 
ments for the provision 


together with the University Extra-Mural De 


1 Details of over 50 such bodies have bee; 
In-órnational Directory of Adult Education, 
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Responsible Bodies) 
by the Central and Local Govern- 
of a teaching service (sometimes ' 


on Act, 1944, that the wotk of | 
ffectively irter-related. without 


n Supplied to Unesco asa contribution to the proposed 
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restricting the initiative of voluntary bodies, but at the same time 
ensuring that the- executive power of the State is not withheld 
. in the facecof the magrfitude of the work to be undertaken. Cer- 
tain’ extracts from the Act will make clear the way in which it is 
°intended that this should be done. : 

Section 41 provides that it is the duty of the Local Education 
Authority to secure the provision of facilities for * full-time and 
part-time education for persons over compulsory school age’, and 
* the leisure-time occupation, in such organized cultural trainiag 
and recreative activities as are suited to their requirements, for 
any persons over compulsory school age (i. e. at present 15) vho 
are able and willing to profit by the facilities provided for this 
purpose ;. The requirement to ‘ secure the provision of facilities * 
means that a, Local Education Authority can either make direct 
provision or support the work of other agencies, and this is further 
eniphasized in Section 42 of the Act which requires each Local 
Education?Authority to prepare a'scheme of further education 
and in doing so to * have regard to any facilities for further educa- 
tion provided for their area by universities, educational associa- 
tions and other bodies ’, and to * consult any such bodies... and 
the Local Education Authorities for adjacent areas’! — * 

The schemes when prepared have to be submitted? for the 
general approval of the Minister of Education, whose terms of 
reference under the Act are to direct and control a national system 
of education. Thus approved, the schemes * may include such 
provisions as to t e co-coperation of any such bodies or authori- 
ties as may have been agreed between them and the scheme- 
making authority ". z - 

With these provisions should &lso be read Section 53 of the Act 
which deals with the duty of Local Education Authorities to 
* secure that the facilities for primary, secondary and further edu- 
cation provided for their area include adequate facilities for recrea- 


. tion and “social and physical training °. Here again, in making 


their arrangements, authorities are required to.‘ have regard“io 
the expediency of co-operating with any voluntary societies or 
bodies whose objects include the provision of facilities or the 
organization of activities of a similar character ’. 

Important as these provisions are for the future development 
of adult education, they do not introduce new elements into the 
work so much as reinforce and encourage an expansion of devel- 


opments which are of long standing. 


' '" For the first time, Further Education (including adult educa- 


tion) takes its place side by side with the schooling of children, as. 
1 At the time of writing approximately 5o out of a total of 146 schemes have been submitte, 
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> : 
an essential element in the national organization of education, 
and as a result now receives much greater official encouragement, 
financial and other. The following parafraphs based on infor- 


mation supplied to Unesco for the proposed International Hünd- 


book indicate the contributions made bythe main groups of © 


' agencies summarized above. 


MrwisSTRY OF EDUCATION 


Ths Ministry of Education (England and Wales), the Scottish 
Education Department and the Ministry of Education for North- 
ern Ireland, are generally responsible for the admi istration 
of the Education Acts amongst the national communities of the 
United Kingdom, and give general direction and financial assis- 
tance to the work as a whole. They function through thbir 
headquarters’ staffs of administrative officers and trough’ the 
advisory services of His Majesty's Inspectors, whose work lies 
mainly in the areas of the Local Education Authorities. The 
Central Departments do not maintain educational institutions or 
employ *teachers, but seek to guide the development and to 
ensure the co-operation of local providing organizations, The 
Minister of Education is, however, directly responsible for the 
annual award in England and Wales of up to 20 * State Scholar- 
ships for Mature Students ° tenable at university institutions by. 
people over 25 years of age, and awarded for the first time in 1948. 


Locar EDUCATION AUTHORITIES | ef 


ome of the ways in 
p their work : 

and providing a wide 
n their own institutions 


I. Employing organizers and advisers, 
range of teaching services: available i 
and in those of other 


2. Maintaining their own adult education institutions of various 


al institutions, D 
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4. Supporting and encouraging local voluntary social and educa- 
tional organizations throügh the loan of accommodation or 
equipnzent or the giving of financial help. E 

5. Exercising general initiative within the community through 
conferences, training courses, and publicity. 


. 
THE UNIVERSITIES 
` 


In all the countries of the United Kingdom the universities in 
addition to their main functions have since the beginning of tiis 
century made a unique and indispensable contribution to adult 
education through their Extra-Mural Departments. These üni- 
versity departments employ full-time and part-time teachers in 
certain liberal subjects, e. g. history, economics, political science, 
literature, philosophy, and in respect of these teaching services to 
adult students they receive a direct grant from the Ministry of 
Edhcatiog, of 75 % of the cost. It should be explained that the 
normal work of the universities is assisted financially not by the 
Ministry«of Education but by the Treasury through the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee. The teaching services of the Extra- 
Mural Departments are, like these of the Local Education Author- 
ities, available for groups of adult students wherever they may 
meet. A high standard of academic study is expected of those 
who attend these classes conducted by the universities : neverthe- 
less a substantial expansion of the work has taken place since 1944. 
INDEPENDENT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER VOLUN- 
TARY BODIES 

It js the intention of the recent Acts that the many independent 
groups which have played a distinguished part in the develop- 
ment of adult education should receive still greater encourage- 
ment in their work. They have diverse characteristics which do 
not lend themselves readily to brief description. « Some of them 
operate a teaching service, which, like those of the Extra-Mvzal 
Departments of the universities, receive in England and Wales a 
direct grant from the Ministry of Education. Of these the 
Workers? Educational Association especially has a well-known 
history of pioneering endeavour; and the older residential colleges 
such as Ruskin College, Oxford, «nd Coleg Harlech in Wales, 
have been of value to many men and women who have subse- 
quently played a notable part in our affairs. Most voluntary 
‘organizations, however, do not employ a teaching staff. They 
make use of the teaching services of other organizations, e, g. 
the Local Education Authorities or the University Extra-Murai 
Departments. They do, however, provide ia their membership 
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and in their promises an environment in which adult education 
of one kind or another can flourish. A AI Pu i 

In this connexion itis perhaps convenient'to think of the various 

adult education activities, which receive encouragement and stim- 
ulus through the working of the Education Act, as made up of 
two closely related elements. There is, in the first place, the range 
of teaching services now increasingly available to assist meri and 
women in their pursuit of knowledge and in developing their 
leivüre-time interests. These services are provided by the Local 
Education Authorities, the universities and certain voluntary 
organizations. In addition, and no less important, there is the 
environment in which these teaching services play their part. 
This may range from a large college designed as a place of edu- 
cation, to a small village club or society where men, and women 
normally meet for their social occasions. In the. administration 
of the Education Acts an attempt is being made to realize the 
educational importance of both kinds of organizatiofi — that 
which provides the teaching service and that which proyides the 
meeting place where teachers and taught can meet together. Two 
examples will illustrate the existing intention to carry education 
to the normal meeting places of the people : 

1. In addition? to any assistance which the, Local Education 
Authorities may give to branches of voluntary organizations 
in their area the Ministry of Education is ready to give finan- 
cial assistance toward strengthening the educational activities 
administered by the national headquarters of such organizations. 

2. It is now a responsibility of the Local Education Authorities 
to secure the provision of community centres and village halls, 
— social institutions, representative of their local communities 
which provide opportunities for cultural, activities of many 
kinds : in this they are assisted by the central departments. 
This does not of course mean that they will. be necessarily 
managed by the Local Education Authorities, but that educa- 
‘don funds are available to assist their provision. The im- 
portant consideration is that they should be managéd by the 
men and women who make use of them with such support 
from the Local Education Authority as may be necessary. 


A SHORT COMPARISON WITH SWEDISH AGENCIES 


The declared purposes of adult education in Sweden are the 
same as in the United Kingdom, but a brief comparative survey 
of the agencies at work in the former country illustrates how 
each national community evolves its own pattern, 


Thus it is immediately apparent that in Sweden voluntary 


s 
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* popular movements > occupy an even more prominent place 


than in the United Kingdom, but there is no effective equivalent ` 


to she * Local Education Authority ' and the universities play a 
© comparatively small part. Whilst in the United Kingdom the 

organization of social and recreative activities and the provision 

of an improved social environment are increasingly regarded as 
important elements of adult education, the work so described 
in Sweden is primarily that of library service, public lectures. 
study circles, People's High Schools and Universities. ‘Theretis 
no doubt that proportionately to the respective populations, the 
Swedish agencies make a wider academic contact. It should 
however, be noted that much of the elementary academic ron: 


E 


amongst younger age groups undertaken in Swedish study circles” 


and People'? High Schools and Universities corresponds to work 
dene ir? the United Kingdom in Evening Institutes directly main- 
tained by Local Education Authorities and catering annually 
for over a million part-time students. 

Apart‘from the supporting work of the national government 
and some local government bodies, the following are important 


agencies in Sweden : 

1. Municipal and educational association libraries. 
2. The Temperante Movement, e. g. International Order of 
Good Templars. 

Workers’ Educational Association — Arbetarnas Bildningsfór- 
bund (A. B.?F.). 

The Education Association of Swedish Farmers. 

Young Farmers’ League. $ 

The Christian Education Association. : 

People's High Schools. 

People’s Universities. 

Local Boards and Associations for the promotion of * Popular 
Science ’ lectures. 5 

Outside the residential People's High Schools providing winter 
courses for men, or for both sexes, and summer courses for women, 
educational provision is made principally in the form of study 
circles and lectures : 

Thus in 1946-47 nearly 23,000 study circles promoted largely 
by agencies numbered (2) to (6) above, enrolled 263,000 people. 
Study circles as well as individuals make use of courses provided 
on a very large scale by three Correspondence Institutes (oné 
premoted jointly by the popular movements and two as private 
enterprises) and also of the courses arranged by the Swedish 
Broadcasting Corporation based on specially compiled * Lister- 
er? Letters’... These have been of special importance in the 

^" 


teaching of foreign languages. , 


o 
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Short lecture series are held im cennexion with these study 


circles and single lectures are promoted b the Local Boards (9) 
above. [4 


SuPPORT FROM PUBLIC FUNDS 9. 


Tha present positicn in the United Kingdom. 4 


In so far as Local Education Authorities themselves provide a 
teaching service in adult education, a very small part of the cost 8 
is met from students’ fees, and the remainder from local and 
national taxation in approximately equal parts. The work 
undertaken by University Extra-Mural Departments, jother 
* Responsible Bodies ° and Voluntary Bodies présents a more 
complex picture, ` puto d 
In the case of University Extra-Mural Departmeris wotk is 
financed from the following sources : 
1. Students’ contributions. 
2. The universities’ internal resources. 
3. Grants nlade by the Ministry of Education under Sections 18 
to 28 of the Further Education Grant Regulations. 
4. Supplementary grants by Local Education Authorities in 
respect of work undertaken in their areas. 
The work of * Responsible Bodies * such as the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Associations, is similarly financed. In both cases students? 
contributions are very low, ranging from 2/6d. for a ten or twelve 
lecture course, to 10/- (in each of three years) for Tutorial Classes 
| consisting of 24 lectures in each yearly session. : 
The direct grant received by these bodies from the Ministry of 
Education is not less than 75% of teaching expenses, i e. salaries 
and traveling expenses of tutors. As compared with Swedish 
practice under:the Act of 1947 and with previous practice in 
Eugland and Wales, the basis on which grants are now calculated 
differs in an important particular. Formerly in England and 
Wales, as now in Sweden, grants were related to individual 
courses of lectures and were only paid if the prescribed regula- 
tions were fulfilled in respect of each course. Grants are now paid 
in relation to total programmes of work undertaken and the 
responsibility for maintaining standards of work in individual 
classes rests with the promoting body itself. All classes are open 
to visits by the Ministry's inspectors, and the Ministry’s appreval 


ds required for the rates of salaries and fees paid to full and part- 
time tutors respectively. ; Ks 


j ; 
Grants may also be paid by the Ministry in res sect of ‘ Summer 


Schools * and for programmes of informal work, which are it 
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designed to lead to furthes courses of serious study. Under the 
same regulations the Ministry may also assist the work of resi- 
deritial colleges. i 

ə The Workers’ Educational Association is both a * Responsible 
Body ° for the provision of adult classes and the main organizing 
body for "University Tutorial and Preparatory (i. e. one-year) 

Classes. The contribution: of individual members and affiliated 

bodies to the Association itself, as distinct from students’ class 

membership fees, are used to finance the administrative work of 
* the national headquarters and 21 district offices. The actual 
organization of classes is done*by local branches grouped in the 
2I districts; and it is the district councils which claim grants on 
programmes of work from the Ministry of Education. 

Local Eduéation Authorities have power, and are encouraged 
by°the Ministry of Education, to give financial assistance towards 
the Gost ofthe organizing and administrative work of University 
Extra-Mural Departments and districts of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association. These contributions vary, but a common 
practice is to calculate them on the basis of 15/- per class meeting 
actually held in the area of the Education Authority.’ 

The trend since 1945 is for the whole of the teaching, costs to 
be borne in effect by public funds which also make a contribution 
towards organizing and.administrating costs, the balance being 
met from internal university resources or the class and member- 
ship fees collected by: the Workers’ Educational Association. As 
‘compared with Sweden, individual contributions, including e. g. 
payments by Trade Unions on behalf of their members, are very 
muth smaller. ` S 

Independent voluntary bodies which do not themselves provide 
a teaching service, büt look to the Local Education Authorities or 
€ Responsible Bodies ? to do so, may nevertheless be assisted in 
their organization and administration both by the Ministry of 
Education and by Local Education Authorities. Thus un&er 
Section 32:0f the Further Education Grant Regulations the Minis- 
ter of Education * may make grants, under such conditions as he 
may in each case determine, in aid of the general expenditure of 
. — approved national associations which have as their main object 

| the promotion of the development of liberal education for adults °. 
. Because Local Education Authorities themselves receive grant- 
aid from the Ministry of Education based on their expenditure, it 
-.' is régarded as undesirable for both central and local government 
' to assist the same activities of voluntary bodies. The trend of. 
. policy is for the Ministry of Education to assist the voluntary 

- bodies as national, organizations and for assistance to their local 
... activities to come from the Local Education Authorities.. This 
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to 
latter assistance may comprise cheap or free-provision of accom- — 
modation as well as direct financial aid. o 5 
^ Several important educational associations, including othe 
Workers’ Educational Association, have refrained from seekingo 
aid from the Ministry towards their national organizing “and 
.adminstrating costs, although they are eligible to réceive such 
assistance. | : ji 
Gyen within the United Kingdom the financial relationships al 
petween governmental and non-governmental agencies are fot a 
uniform. There is no provision in Scotland for payment of direct ^ 
grants by the Scottish Department of Education to the University 
‘Extra-Mural Departments and educational associations in res- » 
pect of the teaching service provided by them. The°Workers’ 
Educational Association, for example, has in the past looked to the 
Scottish Local Education Authorities to provide classes*to meet 
demands initiated by the Association. Qu. )9 
In Northern Ireland a direct grant is made by the Northern 
Ireland Ministry of Education, at the rate of 65% of the expendi- 
ture incurred, by a joint committee containing representatives of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, and the Northern Ireland District 
of the Workers’ Educational Association. ; 
A measure of the increased support now available from! nation- 


al taxation is provided by the following figures supplied by the 
Ministry of Education : 


Summary of grants by the Ministry of Education for Adult Education 
under the Further Education Grant Regulations 


Education Local Vacation Residential National 
Year. Classes and Courses (Colleges Assocs. ^ Total . 
Courses 1 
£ £ £ 3 
Lest full pre- £ 2 £ 
war year... 1938-39 90,199 2,550 3,595 — 96,344 
Last war year. 1944-45 102,479 2,220 — — 104,701 


Post-war years) 1945-46 140,154 4,676 6,790 4,000 155,620 
under new . 


F. E.G: R. .. ) 1946-47 196,880 6,845 11,880 5,350 220,955 


The current estimate of total expenditure under these bsads ` 
is over £300,000 and to this must be added the contributions of 
Local Education Authorities conservatively estimated at £150,000 


Exuding expenditure on evening institute classes in vocational 
subjects, practical handicrafts and languages. } 
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& RECENT. DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN 
. o 
Under the hew law of 1947, State grants for * free and volun- 
fary popular'education ° have been materially increased and the 
terms on which they are granted are clearly stated. In broad 
terms the effect of these decisions is to make grants available for 
the first time to study circles; to increase grants generally so that 
thty now represent 50% of administrative costs and by providing 
lurap-sum grants to make it possible for the associations to employ? 
» more full-time advisers and instructors so facilitating the training 
of additional study circle leaders and the expansion of lecture 


1. The provision of lectures singly or in courses of at least three, 
githereas a separate undertaking or in conjunction with the 
Work of;study circles. 

2. Courses of popular education including : 

a) * Grouped courses ° normally comprising at least three 

different subjects or groups of subjects extending to a 

minimum of go hours’ teaching, spread over at'least three 

| weeks. i 

E b) Courses in sifigle topics embracing between 10 and 20 

- hours’ teaching, so arranged as to provide at least 5 hours’ 

k teaching a week. 


hw programmes. 
| Grants*are payable under the law in respect of : 


1 
j 
f 


\ 


S 


3. The work of study circles. 
4. Correspondence courses — payable to individual students 
and not exceeding one-third of the cost of approved courses. 
^ -Incontrast to the United Kingdom position, detailed regulations 
"are set out in the Act closely defining the relationship to the 
f State of societies ad associations at three levels of operation 
— local, regional and central. This is due in part to differences 
in legislative practice, in part to the greater number of Swedish 
bodies administering a ‘ teaching °’ service, and in part *9. 
the more important place occupied in the United Kingdom 
by Local Education Authorities. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CO-OPERATION AND CO-ORDINATION 


k Relationships between the various agencies in the United 

X Kingdom are largely established on a basis of voluntary agreement. 

-In pre-war years adult education was regarded substantially as the 
work undertaken in * liberal studies ’ by the Workers’ Educational . 
Association and the University Extra-Mural Departments be- 
twen whom there was a close co-operation in the provision of 
tutorial classes. joint committees containing representatives of 
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the university and the Workers’ Educational Association preceded 
| in many cases the formal establishment of extra-mural depart- 
ments in the universities and this work is focused nationally ie the 
Central Joint Advisory Committee on 'Tutorial Classes. Other 
aspects of university extra-mural work promoted independently 
by the university or in conjunction with bodies other thán the Wor- 
kers’ Educational Association, are new considered in their nation- 
nal aspect by the Universities Council for Adult Education. ' 

The Schemes of Further Education now being prepared^by 
Local Education Authorities do not provide for any compul- 
sory co-ordination of work : rather they give formal expression 
to a division of activity already well-recognized in practice. They 
do not, however, confer exclusive jurisdictions on ‘particular 
organizations, and any group which will not make use of the 
facilities normally provided by, e. g. the Workers’ Educational 
Association, can look directly either to the Local Education Author- 
ity or to the university for teaching services appropriate to its need. 

Many Local Education Authorities have establishea consulta- 
tive or advisory committees for adult education containing repre- 
sentatives of the Authority, of the universities and of voluntary 

. bodies, and by joint conferences, exhibitions and publication of 
general handbooks of information have soüght to extend the 
field of all the agencies. Regional Councils for Further Educa- 
tion have been established since 1947, but their principal work 
is in the field of higher technological education. 

Nationally since 1921 the British Institute of Adult Education 
has provided a centre of information and consultation in adult 
education for interested individuals. A more complete: and 

' responsible basis for national co-operation was provided by the 
establishment in r946 of The National Éoundation for Adult 
Education in which, under the new title of The National Institute 
of Adult Education, the work of the British Institute hus recently 
bsen merged. 

This organization, established to * advise on the education 
of adults *, now provides a centre in which all substantial inter- 
ests, corporate and individual, are nationally focused. In addi- 


tion to providing a standing centre of information it has the task. 


of promoting co-operative action’ and of encouraging enquiries 
and experiments. It is the principal agency through which 
Adult Education interests are represented in the United Kingdom! 


co-operating Body for Education (Unesco) and is recognized by that ' 


" body and its Standing Committees for Adult Education as an agent 


for the promotion of enquiries and the preparation of reports. ` 


«Its governing council brings together representatives of all the 
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main agencies described earlier, but, although the Ministry of 
Education and the Local Education Authorities are thus repre- 
sented and make financial contributions, the organization is not 
tō be conceived as a governmental agency — it is, rather (in the 
works of an eminent English educationist!) a practical token of the 
will to createa ‘co-operative tension between State and Society ’. 

The Swedish law of 1947 directly associates some measure of 
co-ordination with the grant of financial aid. Provision is made 


to prevent an overlapping of facilities in particular areas; and ` 


the functions to be performed at national, regional and locai 
levels, by particular agencies are defined. 

In a pamphlet published in English by the Swedish Institute, 
Gunnar Hirdman, Director of Study of the A. B. F., makes the 
following comments : 

©The System of popular education has thus developed so that 
althost Every citizen can find educational opportunities in 
some organization with which he has a natural connexion. 
The suggestion has been made at times that all of these edu- 
cational associations should. become affiliated and have a 
single programme, but the proposal has always been reject- 
ed; as long as different economic, social and political groups 
want to handle educational activities in their own ways, 
a true democracy cannot force a unification. The State- 
subsidized associations do co-operate with each other through 
a joint educational federation, a loosely organized clearing- 
house that arranges joint conferences and study courses, 
publishes a periodical called Folklig Kiltur (Popular Cul- 
EV. ture), and helps to finance and direct joint musical activities °. 
No doubt in both countries, the absence of acute racial, reli- 
Bious and political cleavages contributes to a condition of mind 
that favours voluntary co-operation rather than carefully design- 
ed and co-órdinated patterns. E 


CONCLUSION © 


Consideration of'the content of adult education programmes 
and the methods by which they are carried out lies beyond the 
Scope of this paper. The full importance‘of the recent legislative and 
administrative changes outlined cannot therefore be estimated 
here, That, indeed, is one of the tasks of the whole conference. 

' The®facts set out are intended only to,stimulate discussion in 
the search for a community of principles and purposes underlying 


the differences of national practices. 


1 fie 
1 Sir Frederic Clarke — lately head of the London Institute of Education. 
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THE HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL : S 
CO-OPERATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 


by Ernest GREEN 


INTRODUCTION t 
Some of the representatives to this Conference may bé unaware 
that in the past twenty years there have been at least three dis- 
tinct movements for encouraging international co-operation in 
adult education. As the Conference, and particularly this 
Commission, will-be under an obligation to discuss and probably 
recommend how far international co-operation can be achieved 
and what action, if any, is possible to give such co-operation conti- 
nuity and permanency, it may be valuable briefly to review the 
efforts already made. "Thus it may be possible to learn something 
from the virtues, and be warned by the faults of the movements 
concerned. These movements, in chronological order, 
The World Association for Adult Education. 
The International Federation of Trade Unions. 
The International Federation of Workers’ Educational 
Associations. A 
THE WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION originated in 1919. 
Its founder was Dr. Albert Mansbridge, the first General Secre- 
tary of the Workers’ Educational Association of Gieat Britain 
+1903). A constitution was adopted at the first quarterly meeting 
of the World Association on 4 June, 1919.. The objects as stated 
in the Constitution were : 
1. To assist the establishment or development in all parts of the - 
world, of movements and institutions for promoting adult 
« education and to promote co-operation between them. 
2. To co-operate for the purpose of adult education with other - 
t movements which have for their primary object the establish- | 
ment of friendly relationships throughout the world. ° 
Itsoughtto fulfil these objectives by establishing a Central Bureau 
' of Information for Adult Education, undertaking publications, 
research, commissions, the establishment of an international 
hostel and organization of international conferences. j 
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i It had an individual membership based on a minimum subscrip- 

® tion of 6s. per annum and' a ‘supporting bodies’ membership, 
based on`ar annual subscription of £2.2.0, and its governing 
council was to consist of twenty-one members with an elected 
Executive. Committee. 

How far did the World Association fulfil these functions ? 
Having regard to its meagre income and the fact that, as will be 
noted later, it was by no means a representative body, it served a 
very useful purpose.. 3€ 
, It was never a central Bureau of Information in the sense 
which had been originally intended, as it had not the staff to 

ET undertake the task, but it assembled over the years of its existence 

a vast mass of material on adult education experiments and 

movements in all parts of the world. This material is at present 

in the possession of the Institute of Education, London. 

Uj.to November, 1946, the World Association published ninety- 
three Quartéfly Bulletins, and in its earlier days a quarterly Jnter- 
national Journal of Adult Education. These bulletins consisted 
mainly of reports of adult educational experiments in various 
countries, and articles on the content and character of adult 
education. d 

Little was done in,direct research, but the World Association 
assisted the formation of a British Institute of Adult Education 
which, in its earlier years, did some valuable research, reports on 
which led to the formation of the British Film Institute and B. B. C. 
group listening. The World Association also took much of 
the initiative in the formation of the Seafarers’ Education Service 
|... Which provides a valuable library service for British seamen 
2 afloat. The international hostel never matured. 

i The greatest achievement of the World Association was the 
organization of a World Association Conference at Cambridge 
in 1929. As an introduction to the Conference it published an 

International’ Handbook on Adult Education, an octavo volume of 

fi five hundred pages with articles on adult education in twenty- 

f six ‘countries, with a directory of organizations and bibliography 

of publications on adult education. ; t 

It was an impressive conference to which thirty-three govern- 

| J ments sent representatives. There were over three hundred 

i individual representatives present fróm all parts of the world. 

^ The Conference sessions lasted a week, and the Association 

- » Published a full report in a second volume of five hundred pages. 

— — Anéther valuable contribution which:the World Association 

] . made to adult education was to send abroad each year a Workers’ 

1 Educational Association tutor on a scholarship provided by the 
' Cassel Trust. Tho object of this scholarship was to provide ar: 
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opportunity for investigating and reporting on the development 
- of adult education abroad. Thè World Association published, 
as a result of these visits, some interesting reports omadult educa- 
tion in Sweden, Italy, Switzerland, etc. a e ; 
The World Association was really one of the casualties of tlie 
second world/ war. Apart from Great Britain, it had been based 
mainly on individual membership. While in Great Britain the 
universities and voluntary bodies in adult education, such as.the 
W. E. A., Educational Settlements and Adult School Union, 
became supporting bodies, the Association had not encouraged 
direct membership as supporting bodies of Workers’ Educational 
Associations abroad, probably because it feared their alleged 
party-political bias. Thus while it accepted the Masaryk Insti- 
tute in Prague, it had no direct contact with the, Workers’ Aca- 


demy, which at that time was the W. E. A. of Czechoslovakia. : 


None of the Scandinavian W. E. A. were in direct membership, 
though groups of individuals in those countries stibscribed as 
individuals. This individual membership basis was the chief 
weakness of the World Association. After the war, having no 
roots in representative movements, the Association found it 
difficult to build up on an international basis and through finan- 
cial difficulties suspended operations and ceased to function from 
1947- 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


This, of course, was an international federation concerned_ 


with industrial trade union organizations, but from 1934 onwards 
it began to interest itself in Workers’ Education, and for several 
years, up to the outbreak of the war, it convened, at the end of 
its annual Trades Union Congress, a conference of all the countries 
which had Workers’ Educational Associations. The first of such 
Conferences was held in London in 1936 and the last in Zurich 
in 1939. The'countries represented included Belgiuin, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Palestine, 
Poland, Sweden, Norway and Switzerland. 

Had the I. F. T. U. remained in existence, it had been intended 


to build up an adult educátiorial international wing of the trade 


union movement, designed to provide opportunities for exchange 
of students and tutors, the organization of international summer 
schools, interchange of Alms, and organization of conferentes for 
discussion of educational technique and method. For some years 
it organized each year an International Summer School for 
“Trade Unionists: In 1935 and again in 1939, the I. F. T. U. 
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prepared and circulated reports of the work of the various 
* W. E. As and a directory: of’ the organizations concerned, but 
with the, formation of®the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the I. F. T.,U disappeared and this effort of co-operation in 
“international adult education also came to an end. 


e 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 


; ASSOCIATIONS H 
o 


Useful as these I. F. T. U. conferences were, too much time was 
wasted on fruitless and theoretical discussions of ideological 
differences, and it was this experience which led the British 
W. E. A. to suggest that if any effective international body were 
to be formed its policy should be directed to positive methods 
of * co-operation. Thus, at the W. E. A. Annual Conference 
in 1943, tfie following resolution was carried : 


* As part of post-war policy in defeated and occupied coun- 
tries, working-class organizations similar in type to the 
W. E. A. should be reconstructed where they,have been 
destroyed by anti-democratic forces, and everywhere encour- 
aged and developed °. E 


Acting on this resolution, the British W. E. A. invited delegates 
from all the countries where a W. E. A. existed, to attend a 
conference in October 1945, in London. 

This conference appointed a steering committee to draft a 
constitution and the next two years were occupied in securing 
agreement on the constitution ‘and building up a contributing 
membership. A 

In October 1947 the first official conference was convened. 
This was attended by representatives from W. E. A.’s in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, F: inland, the Netherlands, France, Luxembourg, 
Switzerland and Great Britain. Belgium appointed two de's- 
gates who were unable to attend. Observers“ attended from 
- Poland, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Austria and the U. S. A. 

(Workers! Education Bureau) 3. : 

At this conference officers were appointed, Mr. H. Nutt 
(Organizing Secretary of the Britisa W. E. A.) being appointed 
Secretary and the present writer President. ; 

- _ | The objects of the International Federation as defined in its 
? Corístitution are : E 

Y 4 " 
A 1 At the 1945 conference, Poland and Czechoslovakia sent official deegates, but in 1947 their 
representatives came only as observers and since that period they have made no response to invi- 


tations to co-operate. T'e,pbservers from Germany and Austria were from the Folk High Schools. 
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a) To secure mutual understanding and co-operation between 
the national bodies comprising the: Federation through confer- 
ences, summer schools, exchange of literature ard :nforma- 
tion, etc. i j é 

b) To take action as may be possible to assist the development 
of W. E. As in countries where they do not exist and to 
strengthen such organizations where development has been 
retarded. » 

cy To represent the interests of workers’ education in the relation 

^ to Unesco and the W. F. T. U. 


* 


The full conference is to meet every two years and an execu- ' 


tive body meets once a year or more often as necessary. 

'The main functions are : : 

I. To encourage its affiliated bodies to arrange joint summer 
schools. 

2. To arrange, as far as possible, for the interchange *between 
the various countries of tutors and students at Residential 

Colleges and Workers’ High Schools, and seek to secure from 

the trade union movement and the various state education 

departments financial assistance in the form of scholarships to 

make this effective. * 

To promo:s or encourage the organization of international 

Schools and conferences where: the organizers engaged in 

Workers’ Education might exchange information and discuss 

problems arising from their work. 

4. To arrange conferences or courses of study in co-operation 
with Unesco, wherever and whenever possible. 

5: To co-operate in providing information, 
‘parties which are on educaional travel to: 
country and another. 

6. To exchange information regarding : 

4) methods of teaching and technique, 
5) educational broadcasts, 
““¢) the use of films and educational exhibitions, 
d) lists of books likely to be of special interest to affiliated 
organizations. 

Each of the affiliated bodies is 

of £25 per annum and the Federation May use this to assist the 

poorer movements to send delegates to the conferences. 
It will be noted, therefore, that the only international body 
existing today, representing adult education, is the International 

Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations. . A 


Ce 


and welcoming 


i n 5 
1 It was decided in 1947 not to take any action in regard to W.F.T.U. until that body had 
reached internal agreement on the questions which were then dividing it i ince led 
to.the withdrawal of some countries), dus T MAR MER have state 
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It Has never been assumed that the Federation represented 
anything more than a specialized section of adult education 
though it is an important section, and, in many countries such 
as Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries, the most effec- 

“tively organized section*. On the other hand, it is essentially 

a movement of voluntary organizations but outside its field of 
activities, there remain the Extra-Mural Departments of univer- 
sifies, many voluntary organizations engaged in a variety of 
informal adult educational activities, and semi-public and pubiic 
. bodies making adult educational provision. 


a 

The existence of the International Federation of W. E. A.’s 
raises important questions, e. g. : 
I. whetller the International Federation offers a foundation on 
which a much more comprehensive international organiza- 


«ion could be built; 
2. Whethez it should still remain a specialized section within a 


new and more comprehensive section ; 
3. whether it should sink its identity and be completely merged 
in a more comprehensive body; 
4. whether it should exist independent of, and outside a wider 
body. 
These questions "will need discussion whefi we come to the 
problem of recommending or not recommending some kind of 


world organization for adult education. 
V 


alfor instance in 1949, the summer AYE between thé British W.E.A. and W.E.A.’s abroad 


are H 

Anglo-Scandinavian — in England Anglo-French — in France 
‘Anglo-German (for tutors) — Göhrde, Germany Anglo-Danish — Rodding, Denmark 
Anglo-German — Barsbüttel, Germany Anglo-Swiss — I.L.O. Geneva 
Anglo-German — Hatti goi, Germany Anglo-Irish — in Eire a 
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METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
IN. ADULT EDUCATION 


à By WirLBuR C. HALLENBECK 


* y 


T 


The fundamental issue in the consideration of method in adult 
education grows out of the concept of its general purposes. If, 
on the one hand, the business of adult education is considered to: 
be helping adults to increase their capacities and their satisfac- 
tion*in living, to understand and accept the responsibilities of 
membership in their communities, then method is one thing. 
But if the more traditional concept of education as the accumu- 
lation of knowledge is accepted, method is quite a different 
thing. - The first of these concepts is accepted as the basis of this 
consideration. 

Within the franiework of this general objecave are the many 
immediate objectives which determine the specific items of adult 
education programmes. Since adult education is itself a means ' 
to the accomplishment of these immediate objectives, each objec- 
tive or purpose in turn becomes a factor which determines method; 

/ that is, the first question to be answered with respect to method 

= ‘in “very particular situation #3, what method will best accom- 
plish this purpose ? f 

B The second question, which is of equal importance, is: what 
method will work best under the particular circumstances of thc 
situatiom? Every adult education situation has its peculiar 
characteristics in termis of the combination of people, the auspices 
under which the programme is conducted, the: personality, skills 
and knowledge of the leaders, and the facilities and equipment 
which are available. 

Since there are such a great variety of purposes in adult educa- 
tion and since the combinations:-of circumstances are all but 
infinite in number, it becomes clear that the problem of method 
is not solved by an inventory of methods which have been suc- 
cessfully employed, but rather by a consideration of the factors 
which determine. methods. Every situation which an adult 
.educator faces is unique, and the method to be used must be 
selected to fit the particular situation. The number of possible 
methods is propórtionate to the ingenuity of the adult educator. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
MOTIVATION AND PURPOSES FOR ADJLT EDUCATION 


Purposes grow out of motivation. With adults there can be no 
external compulsions for education as there are for children. ‘ 
Inner compulsions and social compulsions, however, can be very 
strong. Motivation arises out of the problems which adults 
encounter in the course of their daily living. These problems 
mav range from simple curiosity, the desire for new worlds of 
experience or the acquiring of new skills, to getting a better job; 
learning how to get along with other people, or formulating wise 

' opinions about current social, economic and political issues. 
Social reasons may be as simple as a desire to associate with other 
people, as important as a desire to get together to solve a commu- 
nity problem or exert political pressure, as complicated as a desire 
to understand and meet the responsibilities of democratic citi- 
zenship. $5 

Without motivation there will be no adult education. The 
purposes which are the expression of motivation emerge trom the 
stream of experience by way of those problems which adults are 
unable to sclve without help through educational experience. 
Since motivation is so closely related to problems, education must 
involve the solution of the problems if it is to lead to satisfaction 
rather than frustration. This fact has a profound influence upon 
both content and method in adult education : content in that 
it must be organized with reference to problems, and must 
include the practical implications and applications of the facts 
involved; method in that it must be build around individual needs 
and must lead to individual satisfaction in terms of the skills, 
capacities and understanding. 

The purposes of adults tend to fall into four categories, although 
in actual situations they seldom occur in simple or.single form. 
Usually they are a combination of two or more. Each type of 
purrose, however, gives clues to the characteristics of method 
which are fitting. i 

First is the acquiring of skills. The primary element in the 
method of teaching skills is practice, so that a proper method 
would be providing opportunity for the practice of the skill. 
But research and experience have shown that it is exceedingly 
important to introduce the skill to the learner in such a way 
that he will not make mistakes, because there is a strong tendency 
to repeat mistakes, which are very difficult to oyercome. The 
application of the skill in a direct relationship to the specific 
purpose of acquiring the skill is also important in order that the 
learner may experience satisfaction immediately M 

Second is acquiring knowledge. The best way of obtaining 
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information is by reading, but. very often the information sought 
is not available in pring on the level of reading skill and compre- 
hension of the adults who seek it. This makes a difficult problem 
4or the leaders of adults. Sometimes it means the creation of 
materials which can be used. Seldom is the dispensing of infor- 
mation by ‘means of a lecture practical or profitable, because the 
‘interest of adults is focused on how knowledge can ‘be used and 
it is the responsibility of the leader to spend his efforts at this 


point in an informal give-and-take situation, in which he can be 


‘sure each adult obtains what he seeks. There are some occasions 
when knowledge is sought for its own sake, and when the 
:leader has new knowledge or a different combination of factual 


1 material, then the lecture may be justified, but only when enough 


time is given ior questions and discussion. f , 
'Bhirdeis the development of understanding. Within this 
purpóse fall the most difficult and baffling problems of adults. 
It involves learning to live with people, with social, economic and 
political forces, and with scientific and technological develop- 
ments in a great variety of settings from family relationships to 
international relationships. These are all problems concerning 
which people have preconceived ideas and lack -factual know- 
ledge. Here opiniohs must be exchanged and “examined on a 
basis of mutual respect, and at the same time essential facts and 
a fair-minded consideration of the meaning and implications of 
the facts must be*sought. : ; A 
Fourth is organizing for co-operative action. The basis of the 
widespread frustration of modern adults is that: they live in the 


3». * kindeof a world in which they a? individuals can do little if any- 


thing about the things that affect their lives and the welfare of 
their families. There’are so many problems in a community, the 
nation and the world — but what can an individual citizen do 
about them? Since only organized action by a group can be 
effective under present circumstances, oneof the most reward- 
ing educational experiences which can come to adults, and one of 
the most socially significant contributions of adult education, 
is ing adults 
: tively. This however, is one of the many things which can.only 
be learned. It cannot be taught. The key to method, therefore, 
is to help people to develop group organization in terms of real 
problems and assist them to study their problems and work out 
plans for action, and them carry them through. j 
So a general analysis of the purposes of adult education lays 


down some guide lines for me i à 
eration of the circumstances under which adult education takes 


place adds further to the basic understanding of method. i 
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how to organize groups and use them effec- - 


thods. Similarly, a general consid- ` 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF ADULT EDUCAT"ON. 


There are four types of circumstances in which. educational 
experiences of adults occur : as the independent activity of 
: individuals; in groups; in relation to organized activities in the 
community; and through the use of the media of mass communi- 
cation. Of these the second. and third are of pre-eminent impor- 
tance, and the first and fourth are supplementary, gaining their 
significance from their relationship to the other two. 


Group experience 


In most cases adult education activities are carried on with 
groups of people. Adults come togéther to pursue their common 


interests, to study their common concerns, and Xo solve their 


common problems. But they also come together because tüey \ 
are the same kind of people with similar backgrounds, with 
similar social and economic status, of approximately the same 
age, and having similar ideas. Both of these elements of natural 
grouping provide a most helpful setting for adult education. The 
individuals who compose the groups like to be together, there is an 
informality in their relationships, they have mutual respect for 
experience, ideas and points of view. When such rapports exist 
itis relatively easy to develop co-operation both in learning and 
in activity. 
Not all groups are educational. Some exist-simply for socia- 
bility — a bridge club, a sorority or fraternity, a sewing circle. 
_ Others are formed only to exert pressure, as a citizens’ tax associa- 
‘tion. A bridge club, however, rzay get an instructor to help the 
members learn how to play a better game. The pressure group 
‘may undertake to study the political problems, socio-economic 
conditions, organization and leadership of its community. So 
these groups become educational and all groups have this poten- 
tiality. In fact, in most groups there is a strong tendency for . 
both group and individual interests to increase and broaden.. 
People find new.things to do together. Special interests of indi- 


viduals are taken up by others. The discovery of the satisfaction 
in, and effectiveness of, co-operation leads to new undertakings 
and action patterns, a : 


On the other hand, not all adult education gatherings are fully . 
developed groups. Often they are merely a number of indivi- 
duals pursuing, at the same time and place, their individual inter- 
ests, which’ happen to be similar. Heterogeneity among the 
:people is inimical to the development of group consciousness. 
When there are no opportunities for group expression, when 


methods are formal and there is no participation on the part of | b 
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sñ , members, of the group, the development of group experience is 
largely precluded. Experience has shown, however, that group 
experience greatly facilitates adult learning. 
e Many orgdnizations and institutions are set up to operate as 
group work agencies: YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, YWHA, settlement 
houses, community centres, maisons de culture, youth centres, 
maisons de jeunes, and others. Sometimes the adult education 
potentialities of such orgarfizations are not appreciated or taken 
adtquately into account when programmes are developed: 
"Other agencies such as folk schools, community colleges, adult 
Ñy education centres, etc., lay primary emphasis on subject-matter 
classes without due consideration of the group experience. They 
4 often have great success, however, because. their informal 
E) practices credte a group situation the significance of which 
ji leaders sometimes fail to appreciate. 
» 
á Community “organization 
4 The community problems which adults encounter are parallel- 
1 ed by a need for a wider participation of adults in community 
affairs. » Modern civilization has brought about an ever-increas- 
ing specialization not only of the functions of people but also of 
the functions of iiistitutions. Consequently ::ne functions of 
community life have become dominated by professionals and the 
operation of community organizations has fallen'more and more 
into the control cf those who are paid to do the jobs — the citi- 
zens have been squeezed out of their democratic rights and 
reponsibilities'as the policy makers and participants in the affairs 
t " of community life. UR : 

So long as adult education is concerned with helping to build 
better communities as’ well as helping to make better people, and 
i the two are inseparable, it has a responsibility to facilitate a 

greater participation of people in community life., 'The circum- 
stances under which this can be done are ideal for adult learning. 
.Neighbourhood groups working together to understand and 
solve their common problems are the richest form of educational 


= experience. i 
People who live in the same neighbourhood tend to have many 
social status, economic circumstances, social and 


similarities — 1 : x 
national backgrounds, educational experience. This means 


^ that they will have like problems — problems of housing and its 
Y upkeep, problems of the cost of living, problems of bringing up 

children and of home and family life. Common problems are 
"always present — the availability of services such as transporta- 

tion, garbage collection, social work, etc., the adequacy of neigh- 

bourhood institutions, the kind of education provided for children, 
Y 
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young people and adults, the opportunities for recreation, etc. 

Here are the bases for co-operative learning and action. To 
be adult education, however, community organization must give 
an important place to directed and purposeful learning which is 
recognized as valuable and useful in the co-operative efforts of 
people to meet and solve their common problems. 


Individual adult education 


dt is a truism to say that adults must continue to learn in order to 
live in the changing civilization of today. Many resist learn- 
ing, however, and so get along poorly, while others make it their 
business to carry on self-education on their own initiative. Three 
classes of services are carried on by many agencies to help these 
two kinds of individuals. e 

First and most extensive is education by correspondence. s It 
is carried on mostly by commercial correspondence sahools*with 
courses largely in vocational subjects. A few universities offer 
correspondence courses in high school and college" subjects. 
Courses are carefully planned, materials prepared by experts are 
furnished, students do written work and take tests which are 
corrected and returned. 

Second is the ælinic type. Individuals go to get particular 
information, instruction and service. Here the most important 
activity, because of its key relationship to all.adult education, is 
counseling. The need for adult counselling issuniversal. It is 
the process through which people are helped to understand 
their problems and themselves, to make decisions and plans, and 
to obtain whatever services, including education, they may xeea. 
The reader’s advisory service of public libraries helps individuals 
to plan reading according to their needs ant capacities. 

Most health clinics are in large measure educational, especially 
those instructing mothers concerning baby and child care. Much 
educational work of this kind is done in clinics for family relation- 
ships and legal rervices. The work of priests and ministers with 
individuals would also come under this heading. 

A third variety is case work — instructors visit people in their 
homes to help with family and home problems. The educational 
work of nurses, social workers, and homemaking advisers is 0 
this kind. 

These are methods of adult education which for certain pur- 


poses and under certain circumstances have been found t» be 


useful and successful. 5 


^" 
Media of mass communication 


Tue scientific, technological, and psychological revolution of 
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recent years has brought into everyday use a number of media of 
mass con;munication, the more important of which are popular 
print, radio, the motion picture and recordings. Through the 
use of these instruments vast numbers of people are being reached. 

Can the means of mass communication be used as instruments of. 
education ?" All of those devices have been effective in dispensing 
information and in changing ideas and attitudes. The authori- 
tarian states have used the media of mass communication very 
effettively, especially because those states had control of all other ` 
Sources of information. The democracies, on the other hand, 
used these devices, without control of sources and with a rent 
purpose and a high integrity on the part of those responsible for 
programmes, to maintain a flow of information and .to build 
morale and support both at home and abroad. 

The primary use of mass media is the dissemination of infor- 
mation. This is of great importance in the modern world because 
most people have become so specialized in their activities that 
their knowledge and experience are relatively restricted. A 
well-integrated society, however, requires a common basis of 

| ideas, knowledge and understanding. Sc 98 

Another use of the, mass media which has come to be recognized 
as important is the presentation of various opinions on impor- 
tant issues of the day. This is a function of all the devices. The 
editorial comment in most newspapers, however, tends to confine 
itself to. one side of an issue. Motion pictures can do a good 
job with documentary material, but have not yet found out 
how to give adequate treatment to controversial matter. Radio 

“has déveloped a variety of prografames which present the various 
Sides of social, economic and political issues. 

There is an increasing tendency to use the media of mass 
Communication in, group situations where the media can be used 
with incredsed effect. Illustrations of this can be seen in the 
local discussion groups formed as a part of the National Farin 
Forum radio programmes of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion; the discussions following the showing of films on the circuits 

‘of the Canadian National Film Board; film forum programmes 
and the evaluation of films for discussion purposes undertaken by 
the Institute of Adult Education of Yeachers College, Columbia 

: University; the local groups using radio discussion programmes 
Such as the Town Meeting of the Air. 

. a 


THE PROBLEM OF METHOD 


The problem of method in adult education is to determine the 
"best way for particular people involved in a particular situation 
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to reach a specific educational objective. This involves a precise 
understanding of the purposes, an exact knowledge of the adults 
and their social environment, and a thorough appraisal of the 

articular situation including personnel, place, equipment, etc, 
of the adult education activity. 

The resources of method in adult education are coramensurate 
with humar experience and imagination. New and better ways 
ane always to be found. The wide variety of resources includes 

»counselling, films, shops, newspapers, symphony concerts, radio, 
laboratories, dramatics, lectures, museums, discussion, recordings, 
demonstration, reading lists, books, reviews, field trips, recreation, 
television, games, art galleries, singing clubs and so forth and so 
forth. Each may have a principal use in terms of purpose, 
people and circumstances, but all may be used ia combination 
or as supplementary to another method. To 

Several methods, basically related to one or another, are of 
special importance because of their frequent usability as such, but 
also because of their supplementary uses in combinationwith other 
methods. These methods have had their greatest development 
within the framework of adult education. | d 

Counselling is a face-to-face relationship between a counseller 
and an individual, in which the counseller endeavours to Help 
the individual to analyse himself, define his problems, take 
account of his situation and work out for himself a solution to his 
problems. Experience seems to indicate that the lack of guidance 
for the participants in adult education has been a significant cause 
for the failure of many programmes. 

Discussion developed out of the necessity for informality and 


participation. It has many uses in many kinds of situations —: 


to bring out the issues involved in a lecture; to explore the variety 
of opinion in a group concerning current social, economic and 
political issues, to determine plans for action, to clarify the mean- 
ins and application of factual information, to analyse the ele- 
ments in the development of skills and so forth. 4 
Demonstration has been developed and widely usėd in the 
United States Co-operative Extension Service in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. It has proved to be one of the: most effective 
methods in adult education for proper purposes and under the 


right circumstances. Its applicability is wider, however, than | 


has generally been recognized. 3 
Practice opportunities are an essential part of any method in 

the arts, the development of skills and the: pursuit of hobbies: 
` These must be real situations in which adults do not practise 
for practice's sake, but rather grow in appreciation, skill and 
accomplishment by actually pursuing their direct objectives. 
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1 
TECHNIQUES * 


When the problem of “method is solved, then the problem of 
techriique arizes. Method is how best to do the particular adult 
education job in the particular situation. Technique is how to 
carry out the selected method. Method is a matter of study and 
judgment : technique is a matter of knowledge and skill. Each 
method involves technical elements without which the method 
cannot be effectively employed. Consequently the adult educa- 
«tor must understand the techniques and have the ability to use 
them. 

To illustrate : it may be perfectly clear that with a group of 
well-inforined people interested in the social problems of their 
community with a satisfactory meeting place, the discussion 
method rhould be used. If, however, the leader of the group 
knowa, nothing about the techniques of leading discussion, it is 
not possible to use the method of discussion. Again, if it has been 
carefully determined that the use of films is the best method for a 
particular situation and the equipment required is available, 
then the technical matters of how to operate the equipment, how 
to select and evaluate the available films and how properly to 
build the film showiag into the programme arc essential. Too 
often there is failure to differentiate between methods and tech- 
and techniques are forgotten :. yet the success of the 


niques, : T 
the skilfül use of the proper techniques. 


activity depends oa 


, 
STRAINING ADULT EDUCATORS | 


Methods and techniques in adult education are the focus of 
professional training for the teachers and leaders of adults. For 
administrators 6f adult education organizations and community 
Programmes the focus is the forms of adult education, and the 
Problems and practices of adult education administration. “A 
third focus for community strategists and organizers, and those 
Operating programmes in which social work and adult education 
are combined, is sociology, community organization and com- 
munity service. ! 1 
i The. gant framework of training as it has developed in 
American universities can be outlined as follows : 
I. General introduction to adult education : 
1. The foundations of adult education. 

2) Historical backgrounds. 

5) Social and cultural framework., A 

¢) Philosophy ard principles. 
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œa 


2. The organization of adult education. : 

a) Types of agencies and programmes. p 

b) Varieties of clientele. o y 

c) Kinds of programmes. Ser 
3. The psychology of the adult. b 
a) Problems’ of ageing. 
b) Conditions of adult learning. 
c) Implications for organization and method. o 
z ll. Specialization — not mutually exclusive : o 

f. Curriculum and teaching. 

4) Principles of curriculum development. 


b) Subject matter — as wide a variety as possible with some 
arees of intensive study. 


e 


c) Methods of ‘adult education. f 
d) Techniques — a wide variety with special emphasis on the 
more widely useful in adult education. b 9 


e) Materials for adults — readability. 

J) Supervised field experience in teaching adults” 
2. Administration. 

a) Principles of educational administration. 


b) Problems and principles of adult education administration. 
€) Personnel, finance, publicity. 


d) Special forms of organization and administration. 
Public schools. 


Agricultural Extension. 3 
Workers education, etc. 
e) Community planning for adult education. 
Workers education, etc. 2 St 
f) Community planning for adult education. 
3. Community services. 
a) Sociology : community, rural urban.  : 
b) Social psychology. ,) 
^ €) Community organization. 
d) Group work. > 
e) Patterns of human relationship. ý, 
f) Techniques of community studies. 
III. Advanced study : 


1. An intensification and broadening of work in the various areas 
already noted. 


2. Seminars on programmes: policies and problems of adult edu- 
cation. 


Much training of l workers is in-service through insti- 


tutes, conferences and workshops. Among the most successful — 
af these is Laquemac, a ten-day summer lamp held in the .- 
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province of Quebec, Canada. Here, through the organized plan- 
ning of the participants, as,wide a variety of situations as possible 
are set nip for co-operative study through seminars dealing with 
"various problems or operations such as community organiza- 
*tion, group work, programme planning, etc.; through skill 
Sessions, e. Bs discussion methods, song leading, poster making, 
films, etc., and through general sessions which are used to 
demonstrate the building of co-operative relationships, participa- 
tion and morale, and also various phases of adult education such 


. as forums, lecture discussions, film presentations, recreation, 
^world friendship, etc. 


"A 


Since without extensive use of lay leadership the job of adult 
education can never be adequately done, it is important to make 
reference to the selection and training oflay leaders. : 

The largest ‘and longest experience in the use of lay leaders has 
be£n had by the Co-operative Extension Service in Agriculture and 
Home Ecénomics in the United States. The principles derived 
from experience, on which they operate, are the best guides to be 
had. 

. There are different kinds of leaders, P group leaders 
and project leaders. These require different Kou of people 
and different training. 

2. Lay leaders are democratically selected By those with whom 

they will work. 

3. The responsibility of each lay leader is limited and specifically 
defined. They know precisely what is expected of them. 
Each leader is given the opportunity, for training to do his 
Qr her specific job, and whatever help is needed is provided, 
Each lay leader is expected to assume full responsibility for his 

* job and to do it aecording to plan. 

It should be added that lay leaders need the same kind of under- 

standing as professionals and that their training should be within 

the same framework. The success of both professionals and lay 
leaders in. the final analysis depends upon not only adequate 
training, but also enthusiasm, energy, and love and respect for 


adults. 
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a 
is by PAUL LERGRAND e 


A 
Compared to what we should be, we are E 
only half awake. We use- ony the small- 
est part of our mental and physical resources. 
Man lives well below his possibilities. He 
has capacities of all kinds: of which in 
most cases he makes no use. 

W. James, Talks to Teachers. 


As long ago as 1888, Nietzsche complained in his Twilight of 
the Idols of a serious decline in the art of thinking? His conclu- 
sion is plain; men no longer know how to think because’they’no 
longer learn how to think. Even the greatest German philoso- 
phers are guilty of gross errors in judgement and reasoning. 
Nietzsche specially emphasizes the most serious fault of all, the 
confounding of cause and effect : * There is no error more danger- 
ous than confusing effect with cause : I call that the true' perver- 
sion of reason. Nevertheless, that error is habitual alike in the! 
earliest ages and téday... ' a & 
'The human mind has not made much progress since. On all 
rungs of the social ladder and at all levels of education the same 
amorphous cerebration and the same lack of precision are 
apparent. i 
It is all too common to attend a discussion between people’ of 
the profoundest learning and to perceive that * the conversátion 
is going round in circles °. A dispassionate and impartial obser- 
ver could put his finger on a score of breaches of the most elemen- . 
tary rules of logic and dialectic. Problems ill-stated; one of the 
parties meaning one thing and saying another; or where he did 
indeed say what he meant, failure to explain himself clearly, 
whereby his heařers understood something quite differeut. Again, 
'a man will launch out on a long argument; and when he gets to 
the end he will have forgotten his opening proposition, or worse 
still, he will have proved the opposite. But these are only venial 
sins. There are others more serious, notably the inability to 
forget one's own viewpoint for a minute, the better to grasp that 
of one's opponent — the unshakable bull-dog grip on a single 
aspect only. These are "yorse than faults; they are vices — ‘and 
„they are glaring and widespread. To confiria this, it is enough 
to glance through a file of Official Gazettes and read a few 
reports of the sessions of a legislative assembly. h 
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One opens a newspaper at randem and finds, say, an article 
on prics policy. The writer may have stated the problem cor- 
recily, and gone on to consider all or most aspects of it. But in 
the third paragraph the reader finds himself utterly at sea, the 
thread has been lost. The amateur economist is answering an 
objection he had raised some lines above, but the intervening 
passage is about something quite differént. By any reckoning, 
that particular paragraph is the wrong place for that idea. This 
is a flagrant instance of muddled thinking : the journalist's profus- 

,Sion is writing but he has only the*vaguest notions of the need 
for dividing and classifying his matter and how to set about it, 
though these are the very foundations of his art. 

What then is likely to be the state of learners, even after six to 
ten years of study ? Time after time we find professcrs of rhe- 
toric, eyen. heads of faculties, lamenting the apalling mental 
confusion of the majority of their pupils, and the same complaints 
are echoed' even in the reports of the examining panels for Agre- 
gation: problems ill-stated and ill-defined; ordering of ideas either 


woolly or non-existent; inability to evolve a central idea; repeti- 


tions, gaps, contradictions, etc. 

The fault does not lie in hasty cramming. The studies of the 
average candidate for a higher professional appointment cover 
about 20 years. It is equally impossible to blame the trouble on 
the ignorance of the teachers — the learning of the staff of our 
lycées and university faculties is willingly and universally recog- 
nized — nor even on the learning of the candidates : most of 
them are stuffed with knowledge, but it is knowledge ill-digested 

^ and badly assimilated. The seat of the disease is therefore’ the 
intellect itself and the methods by which the intellect is shaped 
cannot escape criticism. The trouble does not originate in the 
schools alone; it is inseparable from the sociological and psycho- 
. logical influences to which modern man is subject. The man of 
;today has neither time nor opportunity to mature. He is éver- 
lastingly under assault by a multitude of facts, ideas and proposi- 
tions on which he must have an opinion and express it, plump for 
black or white, yes or no, without having acquired those ele- 
ments which would enable him to arrive at a critical judgement. 
His ideas, tastes, loves and hates alike tend to become entirely 
= those of the herd and to be imposed on- him from without. Thif 
is perhaps one of the less attractive and less comforting aspects os 

. our century of speed and group myths. . : d LN 

But that surely increases the importance of schooling, giving it, 
as well as an intellectual, an ethical side, consisting in teaching 
'and moulding the character of the individual, affording him the 
means for a fullér and better-balanced life, fortifying him against 
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the excessive wear and tear implicit in the rhythin of modern 
life, and simultaneously arming him to stand his ground in a 
world where his task is no longer to feel, asin the days of, Proust or 
Barres, but to act and struggle like a Malraux or a Gorki. e À 
Man's task, then, is not to seek escape from the rhythm of 
modern life, but to accept it and conform to it; but also simultan- 
eously to impose on the world a human rhythm whose beat is 
given by man’s muscles, blood. and nerves. E 
For that the individual must have an understanding infinitely 
‘adaptable, sturdy and flexible, attuned to the world outside but 


skilled, too, to shut out the world's clamour for that solitary medi- t 


tation which is so essential. 
None can deny that the prime end of all teaching should be to 
attain such a result. And we are far from it. ° 
Time was when an effort was made to develop the intellectual 
qualities by systematic training. The Jesuits and the Fathers of 
Port-Royal had evolved methods which in their own age proved 
themselves. The rhetoric and logic which played their part in 


moulding such minds as those of Descartes, Racine, Voltaire or , 


Diderot may not be entirely beneath contempt, and, without 
going so far as to reintroduce them, it might well be profitable for 
us to examine them carefully. The objection will be raised that 
great brains can Suck sustenance from anything, even from those 
methods least rooted in reason. Agreed; but one has only to 
examine any file of periodicals between 1750 and 1780. to. be 
struck by the exceptional workmanship of writings produced by 
professional journalists trained in the same hard school. Since 


that day there has been a gradual infiltration by notions born of. à 


the Romantic Revolution — af irresistible pressure operative 
in all fields, like a high tide flooding out the smallest cracks. 
Teaching in our days is shot through and through with romanti- 
cism; and the symptoms are the refusal to dissect'lest the bloom 
be lost, reverence for integrity and spontaneity, the search for 
originality at all costs, style absorbed through the skin from 
bathing in the very stream of letters; contempt for grammarians 
and analytical grammar; an explanatory grammar by all means, 
historical grammar if you must, but away with applied grammar 
and the rules of proper speech ! 

So far as it goes this is good, very good. I myself am the first 
to advise wide acquaintance with books; the condition precedent 
ofany true culture. I feel, too, that our fathers? teaching methods 
allowed too little play to,the feelings and imagination. As was 
perfectly proper, there was a reaction. But we have gone to 
‘the other extreme. Today it is reason which exists on sufferance; 
it is reason which-we must succour; and experience shows that, 
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when the ir tellect suffers, the consequences extend to all the rest. 
o For we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that artistic taste and 
feeling have diminished both quantitatively and qualitatively 
-among our contemporaries in direct ratio to the disappearance 

“of concern for sharp outlines, clarity and precision. 
The full impact of the problem came to be felt when a team 


of educators — some professional and other volunteers — were 
required to undertake an experiment in education for the 
workers. 


` At no other level of society is the inadequacy of present inte:- 
“< lectual training so glaring. At a trade union educational sémi- 
nar, arranged by the Departmental Association of the Unions 
of Isere, out of forty seminarists, all able militants, barely a quar- 
ter knew the rudiments of the arts of writing, composing, getting : 
information, and discussing with profit. The consequences are 
nét serious in the conduct of their daily life, when the qualities o 
healt and character and knowledge of one's job outweigh all 
other considerations. But there are unnumbered situations 
where lack of good intellectual training is felt most painfully. In 
many cases the workman thereby acquires a sense of inferiority, 
admittedly unjustified, but difficult to avoid" and. whose only 
remedy is class-consciousness. 

Whether it be 4 question of negotiation ^with an employer, 
explaining a point of view at a meeting, drawing up a report, 
agenda or an article for a trade union paper, the individual is 
irked by his own deficiencies. Not only do no words come to 
clothe his ideas, but it is difficult to fit the ideas themselves into 
place and set them out logically and in order, The same diffi- 

^ “Culties arise over learning, óver profiting from, reading, talks 
ot lectures; that is the sad experience of the self-taught. | It all 
amounts to this —"the trade union worker lacks training. In 
him that lack is the more glaring because he has not even had 
the rudiinentary training through the regular handling of ideas. 
To some extent, however, everyone today, learned and igne-ant, 
students, artists and workmen, suffers from inadequate intellec- 
tual development through failure to use a method which never- 
theless is applied in all branches of human activity : that of train- 
ing. Hence there has germinated in the minds of those respon- 
sible for workers’ education the idea of planning a system of 
exercises for the intellectual faculties, for mental training. 

The phrase ‘ mental gymnastics °’: is a cliche. It may be 
doubted, however, whether all those, who use it realize the full 
implications of extending the term ‘ gymnastics ’ to cover the acti- 
vities of the mind. In faithful pursuit of his own chosen method 
Alain, in his- Propos sur PEducation, seeks inspiration in „the 
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T t 
‘Opposite pole from these two, Bergson also recognizes the great,; 
Nescis cli mental taining. 

‘The metaphors of pue NET and sport suggest a study por 
lessons to be drawn from physical education, going on. toa Tae 
tiny of all other activities in which the idea of training is imp The 
including apprenticeship to a trade, an art or a game 2 ^ 
analogy is the less forced since the moving spirit in e gp 
method has himself practised sport for many years. is 
- For instance, in football, in skiing, in running, the ORE. 
merely developing a natural aptitude in conformity with of 
natural laws governing the acquisition of habits; breakdown d 
the composite whole into single movements, condi ER 
reflexion by frequent systematic and progressiye rehearsal of bly 
movements in an Analytical phase; and thereafter reassem x 
of the complete motion in a new synthesis, which embodi ) 
positive second-phase elements in addition. n NS j 

The footballer will use suitable exercises to learn succeed 
to shoot with the right foot, then with the left, then to block an q 

ball, then dribble, then to attack the opponents’ goal with effete "i 
| Here we have the elements of breakdown and sequence: , 1 
addition, and to maintain his form, the footballer will be working 
up his speed, agility and wind by the use of techniques from * 
running track. es 4 
. Thus the essential factors in learning a game are” analyst. 
sequence and rhythm, and the same elements are found in M 
education of a pianist or a blacksmith, | ? j 

Consideration could 

the working of the mi 


ild be Y methods analogous to those of P 
j training, though, of 
- . intellectual work, of 


di: 
Bales rst and most essential is 1P 
Y soluble unity : it would be definitely VIS revive any form zu 
7 compartmentation as arbžłrary as that applied under ancient | 
if philosophy to the faculties of the mind — thé intelligence; Oy 
a feelings and the imagination, Nevertheless. though we ‘reject 4 
the view of these faculties as separable entiti es; He requireme? m 
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á; of the analysis and of its expression in words bring us to describe 
; one man as having more intelligence than feeling, another more 
imagination and another more character. Nor do these labels 
mislead anyone; they are accurate descriptions of one aspect of 
the facts, even if the mind cannot grasp the whole exhaustively, 
Here pragmatism overrides the requirements of exact knowledge. 
| The propriety of making distinctions, pointing contrasts and 
recognizing specialized abilities in intellectual life as a whole can 
hardly be denied. A particular individual is excellent at discrim - 
‘ination, appreciates differences and sees the smallest shade of 
Ms variation, but fails utterly at arranging his ideas. Another may 
be excellent at classifying but have little ability to group the 
T general picture of things as they are in fact. We all remember 
the contrast which Pascal drew between the mathematical spirit 
and the spirit of insight or intuition. . Y 
Müreovar; the human mind, with its special qualities, blank 
patches, individuality, and degree of evolution, does not grasp 
its subjecc all at once. Only a supernatural intelligence could 
thus comprehend every aspect of the universe. To such a mind 
everything is present simultaneously and asa single picture in 
space and time. Human intelligence is such that it can only 
handle one thing ata time and must consider jn succession all the 
aspects of an object or an idea to fully comprehend it. This 
restriction to * understanding by instalments’ is, of course, a 
weakness and some men in their pride reject it and use every 
means to escape this limitation of their own nature. Though 
the need for dissection is an indication of weakness, they forget 
Lø © that the ability to analyse is a-quality which we cannot reason- 
ce. j 
M end training is seen to be a strictly rational under- 
taking — ‘reasoning imposed, ordered and brought to life by the 
requirements of’ action ^, Such training, with different tools, 
seeks to resume the work attempted with partial success by the 
philosophers of other days — Gorgias, Protagoras, Socrates — 
masters in the art of dissociation. d SES d 
The basic principles of this method are order ,ie replacing 
chaos by order and to that end learning to discriminate, analyse, 
define and classify; * the increase of. awareness °, not the muddle- 
headed awareness satisfied with mere intuition, but a clear-eyed, 
keen and nimble awareness of the facts of individual and collec- 
tive-life, derived from observation and information; awareness 
of the principles and values which govern life, behaviour and 


i sued and the means employed. w 
D daret for us to break down mental activity as a 


It was thus necessary ; Naber, 
' whole into its constituent parts. We give as an appendix the 
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terms of common speech. Gymnastics... what do hey mean ? 

To be sure, gymnastics is the right expression. ‘The andlogy is 
striking and undeniable. Just as the body acquires robustness, 
strength, endurance and suppleness, so some form of intellectual’ 
exercise * which must conform to the law of gymnastics ° must 
strengthen and supple the mind itself and bring it ease, balance, 
poise and fresh air. Both the metaphor and its implications are 
valuable in themselves and are retained in the references hy 
Algin’s spiritual brother Valéry to * intellectual sport °. At the 
opposite pole from these two, Bergson also recognizes the great, 
benefits of mental training. 

The metaphors of gymnastics and sport suggest a.study of the g 
lessons to be drawn from physical education, going on to a scru- 
tiny of all cther activities in which the idea of training is implicit, 
including apprenticeship to a trade, an art or a game. The 
analogy is the less forced since the moving spirit in the,new 
method has himself practised sport for many years. ^ 

For instance, in football, in skiing, in running, the learner is 
merely developing a natural aptitude in conformity with the 
natural laws governing the acquisition of habits; breakdown of 
the composite whole into single movements, conditioning of 
reflexion by frequent systematic and progressive rehearsal of these 
movements in an analytical phase; and thereafter reassembly 
of the complete motion in a new synthesis, which embodies 
positive second-phase elements in addition. à Y 

The footballer will use suitable exercises to learn successively 
to shoot with the right foot, then with the left, then to block the 
ball, then dribble, then to attack the opponents’ goal with effect, 
Here we have the elements of breakdown and sequence. In 
addition, and to maintain his form, the footballer will be working 
up his speed, agility and wind by the use of techniques from the 
running track. 5 i 

Thus the essential factors in learning a game are analysis, 
sequénce and rhythm, and the same elements are found in the- T 
education of a pianist or a blacksmith.  ' 4 

‘Consideration could surely also be given to breaking down of H 
the working of the mind as a whole into single operations, which 3 ERN 
could be mastered by methods analogous to those of physical du 
training, though, of course, retaining the essential premises of ^ 
intellectual work, of which the first and most essential is indis- iov 
soluble unity : it would be definitely wrong to revive any form of 
compartmentation as arbitrary as that applied under ancient’ 
philosophy to the faculties of the mind — the intelligence, the ww 
feelings and the imagination. Nevertheless, though we reject TS 
the view of these faculties as separable entities, the requirements 
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of the analysis and of its expression in words bring us to describe 
one man as having more intelligence than feeling, another more 
imagination and another more character. _Nor do these labels 
mislead anyone; they are accurate descriptions of one aspect of 
the facts, even if the mind cannot grasp the whole exhaustively, 
Here pragmatism overrides the requirements of exact knowledge. 
The propriety of making distinctions, pointing rontrasts and 
recognizing specialized abilities in intellectual life as a whole can 
hardly be denied. A particular individual is excellent at discrim > 
-cination, appreciates differences and sees the smallest shade of 
variation, but fails utterly at arranging his ideas. Another may 
be excellent at classifying but have little ability to group the 
general picture of things as they are in fact. e all remember 
the contrast which Pascal drew between the mathematical spirit 
and the spirit of insight or intuition. — j 
Mureovar; the human mind, with its special qualities, blank 
patches, individuality, and degree of evolution, does not grasp 
its subjecc all at once. Only a supernatural intelligence could 
thus comprehend every aspect of the universe. To such a mind 
everything is present simultaneously and as a single picture in 
space and time. Human intelligence is such that it can only 
handle one thing ata time and must consider jn succession all the 
aspects of an object or an idea to fully comprehend it. This 
restriction to * understanding by instalments? is, of course, a 
weakness and sone men in their pride reject it and use every 
means to escape this limitation of their own nature. Though 
the need for dissection is an indication of weakness, they forget 
lity which we cannot reason- 


ably renounce. EA : 

‘Thus mental trairing is seen to be a strictly rational under- 
taking — ‘reasoning imposed, ordered and brought to life by the 
requirements of’ action °. Such training, with different tools, 
seeks to resume the work attempted with partial success by the 
philosophers of other days — Gorgias, Protagoras, Socrates — 
masters in the art of dissociation. A 25 A 

The basic principles of this method are order ; ie. replacing 
chaos by order and to that end learning to discriminate; analyse, 
define and classify; * the increase of awareness °, not the muddle- 
headed awareness satisfied with mere intuition, but a clear-eyed, 
keen and nimble awareness of the facts of individual and collec- 
tive.life, derived from observation and information; awareness 
of the principles and values which govern life, behaviour and 
action, the ends pursued and the means employed. = 

Tt was thus necessary for us to break down mental activity as a 


whole into its constituent parts. We give as an appendix the 
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scheme on which we decided. That scheme is necessarily arbi- w 
trary and no one is better aware of its imperfections than its 
authors. The marking of frontiers in time and physical space iso 
relatively easy but how are we to trace with precision the divid-o 
ing line between * definition ° and * classification ? The 
two spheres overlap and their inter-penetration must be ever 
in the mind əf the educator as he brings his pupils successive] i 
to each operation. However, we have endeavoured to observe - 
a logical and psychological order, proceeding as far as possible M. 
from the simple to the complex and from knowledge to action. 
Let it be repeated yet again, this arrangement is entirely provis- A» 
ional and subject to revision; it will necessarily vary with the "v 
public for which the mental training is devised, according to the E 
needs and ambitions of their social stratum. i 

In itself mental training, regarded as a technique of inteilectual i 
growth, like an ascetic discipline, is not specifically fanctional. 

A conceivable application is a series of sessions of very general 
scope, rather resembling the five to ten minutes of gyninastics 
designed to warm up the muscles and bring the body under full 
control. Similarly, ten minutes daily of direct thought and active 
reading are essential to ensure that mastery of the mind which : 
we deem so desirable. 

However, the full significance of our method does not become 
apparent, nor is its natural development achieved, save against a 
functional background. The functional concept. includes the 
concept of an end and of adaptation to that end. Lack of any 
explicit end may appear a mark of spiritual distinction. 


TT 


Univer- 
sity education — so-called generalor pure culture, which amounts’ Z 
to the same thing — has a measure of distinction, no doubt, but s 


because it has no end in view and because it is training men 
for a style of living which no longer exists or is that of a minority, 
the greater part of its intrinsic worth and effectiveness is Yost. We 
cannot with impunity transgress the laws of life, which are inter- 
woven with the laws of interest. This is all the truer because edu- 
cation is designed for the masses and not for a small class of 
dilettantes. The masses will have their say. They are interested 

in living and keenly interested in living better. In thiuking out 

a course of teaching, a teaching technique, there are certain hard 

facts of modern humanism which cannot be ignored — the , 
masses, the needs and aspirations of the masses and the combative 
instinct of the masses. Some aspects of these facts are at the oot — " bs 
of the superiority of collective sport over individual gymnastics. n 
a The very willingness to submit the mind to a- course of training, ' ` 
as we have shown above, is a derivative of the: humanism of 
combat. Under a different system of values, linked with a 
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differen: state of civilization and a different moment in social evo- 
lution, it might perhaps,be necessary to lay greater stress on the 
unity, of the mind; or intuition should be given preference over 
the analyticaPspirit. But here this ‘is not the case. There is no 
ambiguity about our purpose, which is to furnish man with the 
arms to ensuré his emancipation, and to lead the forces of life to 
victory over the endeavours of reaction. That is our object and 
for’ that reason we seek to relate our training technique to, life 


as itt is. Tae type of man who embodies the spirit of our age is. 


tiot the worthy person who can afford the luxury of pure intellee- 
tualism, but the militant with an axe to grind, passionately com- 
mitted to the activities he has undertaken. 

This consideration has led us to link the analytical phase of the 
training to the life of the subject through a preliminary synthetic 
phase. The latter, designed to conduct the learner naturally 
from Tis ordirtary concerns as a man and a militant to the notion 


of undertaking training, seems to us a logical addition. It is. 


designed tó utilize his ambitions, to make him aware of his needs 
and deficiencies and of all his possibilities of improvement. At 
this leveb it is important to fight against the preconceived notion 
that one man is born intelligent and another stupid, and that 
nothing can be done"about it. The analogy ofall other varieties 
of apprenticeship is of great value to demonstrate the results 
Obtained and progress secured by methodical, patient and per- 
sistent training. ‘Here the lessons to be drawn from sport and 
professional work are inexhaustible. As Nietzsche said, the 
teacher of thinking has everything to learn from the dancing 
“nfaster. ^ " 
These over-brief comments demonstrate that, while the basic 
principle of mental training is one, the ways of applying it are 
many. There is no such thing as training for sport, but there 
is training for football, or skiing or swimming or cycling. Accord- 
ing to the public with whom one has to deal andr according. to 
that public/s special needs, mental training wil* take different 
forms. The division of the sessions and the content of the initial 
and final synthetic phases will not be the same for the student 
endeavouring to develop his ability to profit by the culture pur- 
Veyed in a university, as for the trade union secretary, whose 
first concern is his duty as a militant worker. Here again stages 
and degrees must be contemplated, in the light of the extent of 
the tasks to be undertaken and the level of general instruction. 
The scheme of mentul training attached was drawn up for working 
Class education in the Bourse du Travail, where the method was 
first applied. Hence the lines of the initial table of contents, 
"Which reflect the tasks of the militant : discussion, the delivery 
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of an address, thé writing of a report, the securing or information. 
The corresponding section designed for a youth: movement lead- 
er, for instance, would be rather different, and different, again 
if designed for soldiers. The task of working thi. out requires 
continuity and the determined effort of a large and specialized 
team. ] 
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Outline of a Course given at the Workers’ Education Centre, 
Grenoble 


First SERIES 


1. The militant's work - 4. How to write wit) 

2. Discussion 5. How to reaa and yather 
3. Speech-making 2 information 
SECOND sERIES 

6. Observation 15. Location in space ^ 

7. Discrimination 16. Thinking out future action 
8. Definition 17. Effects 

g. Classification , 18. Causes 

ro. Comparison 19. Laws and theories 

11. Aspects $ 20. Principles and values 

12. Viewpoints 21. Ends à 

13. Antitheses . 22. Means and methods , 


14. Location in time 


THIRD SERIES 


23. Intellectual work 26. Speech-making - 

24, Securing information, 27. How to write 
observation.and reading 

25. Discussion 


a 


A MENTAL TRAINING SESSION : 


A mental training session adapts to its own purpose many 
aspects of physical training or of the work of an apprentice-to a 
craft or art. It seeks to replace the passive cttitude of the pupil 
- by the active attitude of the learner, the apprentice or the young 
musician. Traditionally, the teacher does the work; he does the 
speaking, explaining and demonstrating. He occasionally breaks d 
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è 
off, b ug that his pupil has understood or has carried out 
satisfactorily —4outside thé classroom — the exercise set him. 


It is pointless to enlarge on the faults of this method, which - 


encourages im the student a tendency, already too natural, towards 
passivity. Even if the teacher seeks to make the work more lively 
and less academic, he is held fast to his mechanical tasks by pro- 
gramme or examination requirements. » 

Mental training does not encounter any of these obstacles; jts 
concern is tlie functioning of the mind and the systematic devel- 


»opment of active habits-and reflexes. It has none of the tyranny 


of stereotyped learning; any type of knowledge or any fact learn- 
ed by experience can be the subject of an exercise or the start- 
ing point of demonstration. There is a modification of the re- 
spective roles of both teacher and student : the authoritarian prin- 
ciple yields to the democratic. In school or university; the in- 
structor is,the possessor of some truth or some learning which he 
endeavours to transmit to students lacking it. It is rather like 
the process of pouring a liquid from one vessel into another. In 
mental training we are not concerned with transmitting learning, 
but with the correction of a clumsy movement or the.acquisition 
ofian aptitude or skill. Thus the teacher ceases to teach in the 
strict sense of the term and takes on the character of a guide, 
or better still, a monitor. Here again the analogy with sport and 
apprenticeship stands out. 'The monitor will have done all that 
can be expected oShim if he has taught his pupil, not as one having 
authority but as a colleague, to solve his own problems. He 
will be greatly aided in this undertaking if he keeps constantly in 


59 mind the fact that he himself has as much to learn as to give, in 


the exchange. 


As mental training ai SAP SY Des 
Consist essentially of exercises. The monitor's task will lie in 


Selecting those exercises, supervising and guiding their. perfor- 
mance, applying constructive criticism, and at all times, setting.the 
detail in its place in a wider cultural prospect. 


i ting set aside for * aspects '. What 
Ro iun e P ABE E abit of seeking for the several 


tinguishing between them. In this 
bear on several targets : (1) securing 
y; (2) fostering the habit of 
fuller undertsanding of the 


facets of a question and dis 
Way the sights are brought to 
greater mental clarity and accurac 
thought; (3) assisting action by a 
Problem. AM 

qum are any number of ways of beginning the len s The 
monitor must take account of the circumstances and the E 
Situation and must bear in mind the interests characteristic o 
H hich he is dealing. For instance, in 
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1947, a-good starting point would have béen examina- 

1946 ndo 2i. sl aspects of the Black Market, -which was con- 

stantly in the mind of everyone : obviously the Black Market has 

an economic aspect; there are surely others, however, less often 
remembered : a social aspect (consequences affecting the lives 
of everyone; overthrow of the social structure; growtà cf new cate- 
gories of tra‘fickers and profiteers); a moral aspect (it encourages 
gangs, trafficking, and tricking the authorities; it reduces respect 
for law and fosters the spirit of anarchy). The experience of all 
those present can readily be used to bring out these various 
aspects and to show how much a discussion or study of this point 
will gain by not being confined to a single aspect of the problem. 

From this example, or from any other adapted to the circum- 
stances, the monitor will go on to bring out the two following 
essential rules of intellectual activity : ' 

1. To secure a full idea of an object or a problem it is necessary 
to take all its aspects into consideration; , 

2. In giving a talk and even more in discussing any question, 
it is necessary to have clearly in one's own mind and to make 
clear to'one's hearers, the aspect of the problem with which 
one is dealing : social, political, moral, aesthetic, etc. 

Thus confusion, misunderstandings and wrong interpretations 

will be avoided. 

The second part of the session will consist in repeating the experi- 
ment with a number of subjects, significant in character and of 
an increasing degree of complexity and abstraction, so as to consoli- 
date the habit and demonstrate the universal application of the 
principle; e. g. the process caz begin by consideration cf the 
different aspects of a book (material, industrial, commercial, 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, etc.); it can "be carried on to deal 
with the aspects of film, the aspects of an institution such as mar- 
riage and be rounded off by consideration of a social problem such 
as »nemployment. 

The third part will consist in bringing out all the implications 
of this mental attitude : 

In the field of action: A trade union official or a youth movement 
leader, etc., will get the habit of noting all the aspects of a prob- 
lem. This gives breadth to his mental attitude and authority 
to what he does. Examples should be quoted to show this. 

In the field of culture : Here the task is to lead the learner to see 
what particular aspects .of reality are illumined by the several 
disciplines developed by mankind : grammar; history, geography, 
art, etc. 

_ Such an examination may open the richest prospects and show 

the way to new cultural developments. The essential thing 15 
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@ not to rao ite method of pronouncement ex-cathedra but to 
secure conscious gwareness, through the method of question and 
. answer, of what each member knows implicitly. 

a Thé great virtue of mental training is essentially to reveal to 
each one the gifts and possibilities within himself of which he  » 
. was not awaresand to instil in him the taste for the practice — so 

essential today — of a method which can transform into a living 
cuRure the inexhaustible contributions of daily life. 
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CAMP LAQUEMAC — AN EXPERiMENTAL 
SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY.PROGRAMMES! 
By- R. Avex Sim AnD Eugène BuosibRE 


vc 


The School of Community Programmes, popularly known as . 
* Laquemac °, is an experimental adult camp-schoo! operated | 
jointly by two of Canada's oldest universities : Laval — a French 
language institution, and McGill — an English language institu- 
tion. The purpose of the camp is to search for,an answer to 
the all-important question of how leadership can be devised 
among free men, and how programmes of adult education can 
be developed to bring about a more complete realization of a 
living culture in our time. { 

The expression * living culture * connotes a dynamic concept of. 
education : an education that would be cognizant of history and 
destiny, of past experience and of future need, conceived in the 
widest possible compass to include all classes, and all conditions 
of men. 

It is education stated in the terms set for it by Franz Boas, the 
anthropologist : * No longer can we keep the search for truth a 
privilege of the scientist. We must see to it that the hard task, 
of subordinating the love of traditional lore to clear thinking be 
shared by larger and larger masses of the people.’ ? 


It DEVELOPED DURING THE WAR |. 


In 1941, the Adult Education Service of Macdonald College, 
McGill University, established a week-end training course for 
adult leaders. The course, then known as Camp Macdonald’, . 
was offered at Cedar Lodge on Lake Memphramagog. It expand- 
ed to a course of one week, and operated in 1942 and 1943 at- 
Cedar Lodge as a training centre for local leaders. us 


1 Reproduced from a book on adu'^ education in Canada to be published soon by the Canadian. 

Association for Adult Education, Toronto. - 4 
2 Cf. Boas, Franz. Race and Democratic Society, New York, 1945 p. 1. sald 
3 Macdonald College Journal. ‘ News Reports of Camp Macdonald and Laquemac ', Macdonal 

College, Quebec. August 1943,September 1943, July 1944, September 1945, July 1946, August 1946. 
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Atthat tim the programme of the Adult Education Service was 
confined in its interest and recruiting to the Eastern Townships.. 
Lake Memphramagog, lying as it does in the heart of this region, 
séryel admirably as a locus for. the camp-school programme. Its 
scenic beauty and the informality of Cedar Lodge combined to , 
establish a happy tradition of discussion, work and recreation. 
i This tradition has been followed in the later years when a broad- 
erpmore complex pattern has become established. " 

The camp-school was rooted in a programme with real ‘atid 
pressing problems. To leaders who were emerging from that 
programme were brought materials, experience, methods, and 
3$ experts who handled the materials; and had gone somewhat 
. farther tHan the rest in method. It remained for these local 

leáders, who had come together in camp setting to see how these 

ideas coyld be used in their programme. 

It will be noted that most programmes of any consequence in 
informal education, have found it necessary, with the increase in 
the number of volunteer leaders, to hold institutes or training ' 
courses for such leaders. + It was the inevitable result of the 
programme of the Service in the Eastern Townships, as it began to 
co-operate with local libraries and Women’s Institutes, and to , 
organize Farm Forums and Community Schools, that it should 
recognize the need for a * Camp Macdonald °. * 

In this period, 1941 to 1943, Camp Macdonald was thought of as 
an adult educatio» * normalschool'. There was some emphasis 
on the experience of other adult education programmes, the find- 

I ings of research, as well as discussion of the aims and objectives 
259 ef the, programme in the Eastern Townships. This was accompa- 
M nied by opportunities for the participants to learn how to lead 
$ discussions, to use decumentary films and radio programmes, 
and to direct recreational programmes. * j 

During this period, Camp Macdonald remained a purely local 
| venture. 'The local programme with which it was concerned was 
of necessity related to the English-speaking community in the 
Eastern Townships, and pretty largely to the rural section of that 
community, though, by 1943; the operations of the Adult Educa- 
tion Service hád spread out to other parts of the province; its 
Staff had been moved from Sherbrooke to Macdonald College, 
and it was being drawn into broader commitments owing to 
War conditions and developing programmes in radio, films and 


. recreation. E 


n" 


1 Overstreet, Harry A, and Bonnard W. Tasdan for Aas Essai, New York, American « 
Association ior Adult Education, 1941 cf. pP. 135-168- A . i 
yf Bi, Aie. * New Communities in Quebec " „Journal of Adult Education. New York, EN 
338145. 1941. ENG 
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Growing up beside this project in rural adult edu<ation, was the 
extension programme of the Faculty of Social Science at Laval 
University, which was finding a place“in the French-speaking 
‘community. Both programmes were being drawn together by 
common interests on the part of the directors and staff, by the 
support of Dean Levesque O. P. of Laval, and Dear Brittain of 
Macdonald, and by the fact that many other agencies were 
becoming interested in the effective training both of lay and 
Volunteer leaders. D 
Beginning in January 1943, meetings were held among many 
interested organizations to discover if a more elaborate training 
course could be organized. And it was hoped that it might take 
into account some of the * blind spots ' in the earlier experimental 
. programine. As a consequence, a camp listed,as a School of 
Community Programmes, was held at Macdonald College in 
August 1943, for two weeks. DEBENT 
A great many organizations took part in the venture : the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, the Workers Educa- 
tion Association of Canada, the National Film Board, and the 
Adult Education Department of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. The McGill School of Physical Education and the 
Library School also shared in the enterprise. It was a happy 
augury for the future that a considerable number of those who 
attended were French-speaking Canadians, and that several 
members of the Faculty of Social Science a*. Laval University 
were present. wv 
There were two camps in 1943, one at Macdonald campus, 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, the'other on Lake Memphramagog. Un, 
1944, the two enterprises were combined at the Cedar Lodge site ' 
for a two-week period. In 1945 and 1946, the site of * Camp 
Memphramagog for Gírls* was leased, because its facilities were 
more adequate. In 1947 and 1948, still largér quarters were 
secured when a camp at Lake Chapleau, in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains, Argenteuil County, was leased from the Old Brewery 
Mission in Montreal. 1 i 
These costly, and energy-consuming shifts from one place to 
another were partly an index ofgrowth, buteven more a recognition 
1 cf. E 


Sim. R. Alex. (ed) Camp Macdonald — a report. Montreal, 1943 McGill University. 
Henni, C. (ed) Camp Macdonald — a report. Montreal, 1944 McGill University. 
Sim, Eleanor (ed) Camp Macdonald — a report. Montreal, 1945 McGill University. 
Sim, Eleanor and Marier, Suzanne (editors) Community Programs-Action Sociale: a handbook 
of Community Programs, Montreal and Quebec, McGill and Laval Universities, 1946. © A 
Lengrand, Paul (ed) People and Culture. Culture Vivante: a handbook of Community Programs. 
Montreal and Quebec, Laval and McGill Universities, 1947. — . “ S 

There have been published reports of the project since the campus-camp in 1943 up to 1947: | 
There is no published report for 1948. For the local Eastern Townships camp the caly documen 
tation available would be from the files of the Sherbrooke Daily Rec(rd, Sherbrooke, Que., an 
the records of the Adult Education Service, Macdonald College, Qve. 
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of the: difficulty of adapting to adult needs a site that had 
been created for children, It was not possible to find a non- 
commercial site that was equipped to carry on the work of educa- 
«tionsfor adults in a camp setting. The Old Brewery Mission site, 
“operated for underprivileged mothers and children came the 
closest to being ideal, and it was fortunate that the Board of the 
Mission, and the staff of the camp headed by Miss Nan Vail, were 
sufficiently interested in Laquemac to make the site àvailable. ` 

In 1946 a, full partnership was launched between Lava} and 
 MEGill While Laval leaders had participated in Camp Mac- 
"donald from 1943, it had been unofficial, and the Adult Education 
Service at Macdonald College had taken the administrative re- 
sponsibility. Financial aid was secured from the Youth Training 
Service of the Quebec Government in 1946. The course, now 
reduced to a fhore compact ten-day period, was known as LAQUE- 
mab, signifying the Laval, Quebec, Macdonald co-operation. 
The directorship was shared by a representative from each of the 
two universities. This arrangement was developed still further 
in 1947 and 1948, and it is the intention of those most concerned 
with the administration that this relationship shall continue for 
many years to come. i . Yos 
It would be superficial to consider the growth of such a training 
centre without at the same time taking into actount the Canadian 
scene, the growing consciousness throughout all Canada of the 
importance of responsible citizenship in a democracy. This adult 
camp-school is but one manifestation of this spirit. There are 
many others : the extensive distribution programme of the National 
__Film-Board, the listening-group programmes of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, the growing influence of the Canadian 
‘Association for Adult Education, the development of an organi- 
zational structure to promote adult education in French Canada, 
the developirig -labour-movement, the growth of group pour 
agencies, the National Physical Fitness Programme; and prone. 
and agency sponsored recreation projects, the camping moye- 
ment, the establishment of government-sponsored adult education 
: : T chewan and Nova Scotia, and the 
programmes in Ontario, Saskatchewa! ‘Adult Education in 
appointment of the Royal Commission on Adult Educa 


i r € H H 
eG roster of efforts in the field of informal education 
in which Laquemac plays a part. Beside many of the others, 

a d numbers affected, Laquemac 


j ial resources, ani affect i 
ce eae adiaely modest places But if it is to be judged 


from the point of view of a powerful idea being put to work, and 


1 Province of Manitoba: Royal Commission for Adult Education." Winnipeg, 1945. e 
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of its influence on the thinking and methods of adijIt education 
in Canada, it doubtless merits inc'usion in this list. 

v 2 

> " 

Irs METHOD IS DEMOCRATIC, A MANIFESTATION OF A LIVING CULTURE 


2 
It is recognized in our summer school that no one can be taught 
democratic ieadership through traditional methods of instructicn. 
In-car school we say that leaders are not taught in lecture halls, 
they develop in a living social experience. This is why we for-. 
sake the commodious campus arrangements of our universities 
for a compact, comfortable, but isolated camp site in a valley 
in the Laurentian mountains. Here urban distractions are 
absent, and the veneer of superficial relationships deel off in the ' 
process of discussion, play, camp duties, and the work ofa care- 
fully planned and integrated programme. The fact that one 
hundred people must live together, in itself creates common or 
community problems that provide, as it were, a social laboratory 
Where specimen community problems constantly and inevitably 
come to the surface. 1 

To admifister the affairs of the camp-school, a community 
council of seven is elected by ballot, to which two or three from 
the administration (ex-officio, without voting powers) are added. 
The council elects its chairman, from its elected members, who 
acts somewhat in the capacity of town mayor., A-committee of 
instructors (instructors may run for office) is established by the 
Council from the persons who have the responsibility to deal 
with problems of instruction. This committee is under, the, 
chairmanship of a councillor, and when necessary may recom- 
mend that the Council take certain actions respecting what 
might be termed * academic ° questions. Similarly, the Council, 
which consists mainly of Students, may recommend to the com- 
mittee of instiuctors that certain actions be taken ‘respecting 

' * academic ° questions. ; 

It may be asked how a university can divest itself of so much 
authority and not lose control of affairs for which it is legally and 
morally responsible. There is no simple answer to this basic 
question, save to say that during eig] 


ht years, the participants have 
. proved themselves to be sufficiently mature to accept this measure 


of responsibility. "The success or failure of a group'in dealing 
with its own problems provides the learner with ready-made | 
situations which will deepen his insight into the group process, 


1 Hallenbeck, Wilbur C. ‘ Methods in Adult Education’ in Paul Lengrand (ed) People 
lute Culture Vivante: a handbook of community programs. Montrl and Quebec, 1947, 
PP 50-68; 3 < 
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and thus lay:the basis for his understanding of the more complex 
issues ‘that confront him on the job. 
Many, learne#s come in search of a social equation that will 
*hold good in all places and on all occasions. But this request 


*they are denied. And if they continue to insist on being provided 
with a formula, they must go home unsatisfied. For the majority, a 


who are capable of appreciating the subtleties of social leadership, 
the fine shadings of difference that grow out of the traditions 
and value systems of a community, and the personalities» that 

H carry and transmit to others these.beliefs and values, these methods 
"of handling the day-to-day problems of the camp-school, and ‘the 
inferences drawn from them, contain lessons that cannot be 
forgotteg. Indeed, they become part of the fundamental experi- 
ence of the student just as a family experience — whether deeply 
satisfying or €motionally disturbing — becomes an integral part 
of “a _child’s experience, and in that sense a determinant of his 
character ^and personality. 

It must.not be thought that such a plan of operation is hap- 
hazard. On the contrary, it implies meticulous planning involving 
months of preparation by a fairly large staff based at the Exten- 
sion Department at Laval University and the McGill University 
Adult Education Service at Macdonald College. These plans 
include preparation for bodily comfort, but'also for education 


in its broadest sense. 4:3 
efore the event does not anticipate the usual 


Since preparation b ; t c 
lecture Hees at which planning is comparatively simple, the 
process of making ready for Laquemac must, like that of a mili- 


«tary, invasion, foresee all eventualities. _This is accomplished in 
ae ways : building a representative library collection, provid- 
ing for the consideration of broad problems that will be meaning- 
ful to all; preparation (through the judicious choice of instructors 
and materials) of projects that may be undertaken during the 


ten days at camp. 
Thus in a real sense 
centred, and Prijeti nire. ; 
as ts e planning. ; 
2 M Eco us include all the things that one 
d library : books, pamphlets, dis- 


d in a goo! "Aa 
Would expect to PUE Ver ediligh catalogues, posters, periodi- 


tr S 

ay jenes and documents pone to adult education 
amm m many parts of the world. y 

Phe Md is highly selective, sice the materials must go 

GS HE E and to allow participants to 


rovidé teaching aids for instructors, cipants t 
browse Pr dieover the available literature and materials in the 


Let us deal briefly with these three 
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the camp-school is library-centred, problem- \ 


It has two purposes : to, 
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field. The basic collection of documents comes from, the libraries 
of the two departments that operate the school. In addition, 
materials are borrowed from the libraries of Laval University, 
McGill University, Macdonald College, the Natjonal Gallery 

"of Canada, the National Film Board; the National Film Society? 

the Quebec Department of Education, Teachers’ College (Colum- 

bia), and the Art Gallery of Toronto. , 

Books and pamphlets are also on sale or may be ordered in the 
library. NE 

b) The task of centring the programme around problems is most. 
formidable. It has two aspects : the first grows out of the selec- 
tion of a theme, the second must await the arrival of the partici- 
pants themselves. During the first two or three days at Laque- 
mac, an amalgam is formed as these two elements pass through 
the fierce fires of discourse and discussion. During the spring 
and early Summer, an informal committee of those who are closest 

to the planning of the programme meet together and decide on a 

theme — the theme is intended to crystallize a major concern 

of the adult education movement in Canada. Often at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 

,à number of those who are working on Laquemac meet together. 
One of the issues facing the conference may be isolated and 

worked over as a" possible theme. This kind of. discussion goes 

on — expanding and modifying the problem — right through, 
until the arrival of the participants at the camp. No one is 
warned in advance to write a paper presenting the theme. There 
are always last minute changes in personnel, and in registrations 
which influence the direction and emphasis of the theme. |. 

As these pre-programme conferences progress, it becomes evident 
that two or three of the leaders are the best equipped to present 
the theme at the opening session (which takes places, after the 
mechanical details of housing and enrolment«have been dealt 
with). "These'two or three, because they are less encumbered 
with the minutiae of administration, because they are more 
ardent and better informed about the topic in hand, make brief 
presentations of the theme in both French and English. 

The entire assemblage is then divided into small discussion 


groups where these presentations are discussed, and findings are 


pooled as the groups reconvene. 2 
Ifany defence of this procedure is necessary 


— for those conference 


1 op. cit. Handbook of Community: Programs, 1946 and also 1947, for published résümés of 
these keynote addresses. For 1946, see Statements of G.M. Belangir, O.P., pp. 5-9, and R, Alex 
Sim, pp. 1-4. For 1947 see Paul Lengrand, pp. 1-17; H. R. C. Avison, pp. 18-22; and T. R. P, Henri 
Levesque, O. P., pp. 27-35. a 
* .3 For the best description of the method used to Carry out discussionesee Don Phililps : Adult 
FAucation Journal. New York, Oct. 1948. ; T = 
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planners wto enjoy a more cut apd dried approach — the 
simplest response is that itwworks. From à more theoretical point 
of view it could be s&own that while a good deal of skill (and 
sleéplessness) is required to carry, it off, it is questionable if, by 


* any other method, the best thinking of the leaders could be dis- 


^n 


tilled, and the actual needs of the participants made articulate" 
within twenty four hours of the opening of the programme. * 
e c) The projects, which will be described in gréater detail in 
the last section of this article, provide the general basic operation, 
and because of the wide divergence of experience of those who 
participate, the projects are an important integrating medium. 
One of the most interesting aspects of our organization is the 
róle of those who might otherwise be called professors. The con- 
ventional rôles of teacher and student are abandoned in favour 
of,a si&uation where everyone is a student. It is recognized that 
certain * gxperts ' are invited to the school because of their special 
knowledge in a certain field. When his field is the topic of the 
festly the teacher, all others are students, 


day, the*expert is mani a i 
But we believe in spite of this he may find that he will be.able to 


contribute much more to the group throughout the session, infor- 
mally at meal hour, on the wharf, and as a member of a discus- 
sion group, than ifhe had been encouraged to stand on a rostrum 
and divest himself of a series of papers to a well-disciplined, note- 


taking audience. "MU ANN, 
But effective&ess in developing intellectual conviction is not 


the only virtue of this project method. It drives home another 
point that is fundamental to our concept of a living culture — life 
sheuld be seen as an ongoing process, where thinking and art, 

ons and food and shelter and social experiences 


i 
and personal relati ing a unified whole. Thus the 


Y rded as integral, as formi ^ : 
quu. T e of values ‘for exterior display, and 


distance between one set à ,exteric T 
another for intérior belief, which is often wide in formal education 
situations, is kept as narr $ 
Rather than refer to one group as staff, and aoma a Ride 
we refer to.one and all as participants : à good word that has the 
added value of meaning the same 1n French as in English. 
This procedure has many advantages : m 
I. dt Suo the spotlight on the humblest and most modest partici- 
pant; it says * you too are important, you have something to 
; 
contribute `; t EU 
2.,it puts the expert where he belongs, as someone has said, * on 
: € T 
tap, and not on top 38A 
3. it,provides an opportuni 


ow as possible. 


ty to demonstrate the good humour, 
i i Leadership and Group Life 'in 
y R. K. ' An Experimental Study of Lei aise in 
Tx ppl, R ana Te Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology- New York, 1946, PP. 345-330 
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tact and firmness tempered with flexibility thit mwist go 
with an appreciation for individucl needs that are basic to 
good group and community leadership} t i 

4. finally, in the developing relationship between tbe two direc- 
tors and the participants, there is demonstrated most aptly 
how administrators anywhere can give leadership to the people 
whom they lead without usurping their liberties, but by helping 
them evolve out of their own needs, experience, skills and 
Motivation, patterns of interaction that will evoke the highest 
possible response from all. 


ry 


The theory that lies behind our operations is closely related to our 
theory of leadership. The authoritarian leader determines the 
goals for the group, and imposes them on the followers; even 
though the promulgated goals are good, he profane. the freedom ` 
of those he leads, and by ultimately crippling their growth, hi 
efforts do not promote the common good. is 

On the other hand, a democratic leader participates in a contin- 
uous process of planning objectives and determining goals. In 
the group many lack the experience of insight to perceive long- 
term goals, much less to know how to reach them. The leader 
must constantly interpret the plans of the group, and its immediate 
activities (including both those that succeed and those that fail) 
In terms of objectives immediate and distant. In so doing, the 
leader, ; through the proper handling of means, makes possible the 
attainment of these goals, and they are ends which must include 
the development of a good life for all. It goes without saying 
that at no point does the leader use these long term and ‘short 
term goals to his own aggrandisement and the enhancement of 
though we must admit that all too often leaders 


» Particularly those of English 


! l and above all, to interpret what are 
considered to be Sound democratic Procedures that point to a 
wide application in society. V Pn EN 


» New York, 1924, i - z der- 
ship- Cf. also Lippit, R. and While, R. K. op. cit.” ^ P F07 the integra ve aspects of lea 
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Ir BUILDS BRIDGES WHERE PEOPLE ARE SEPARATED NEEDLESSLY 
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When Hugh McLeuuin 
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wrote his penetrating novel that deals 


“with the gulf between the English and French cultures in Canada, 


9. 
he chose as 


his title Two Solitudes. + 


There are;other solitudes in our country, between the educa- 
ted and the uneducated, between capital and labour, between 
mative born and foreign born, between youth and old age, be- 

-— 


tween the ir 


itelligentsia and the people. 


s> Those who have worked to build Laquemac are under no illu- 
sions about the existence or persistence of these divisions, but 
they are firmly of the belief that they need not be solitudes over 
which rfo wayfarer can pass, and across whose wastes: no voice 
can be heard; 5 


They; do 


not hold any hope for an 


* entente cordiale ’ that. 


blithely refuses to recognize deep-seated differences; nor do they 
affirm that by ignoring differences, by finding common ground 
(important as that is) that divisions will be nullified. They feel 


that altogether to 


racial and i 


and that lac! 


Laquema 


o much faith is pinned on the value of inter- 


ntercultural projects that become ends in themselves, 


c leadevs feel that divisions 


k a cultural base of operation. 


in society may either (a) 


represent symptoms of conditions that can and must be rectified, 
such as those which have to do with educational status, or (5) may 
social situation which cannot be changed, such as the 
anguages in Canada, but which can become our most 


valuable cultural assets. 


represent a 
use of two 1 


ji cis 
recognized 


That the existence of these two la 
all that is implied in that statement; is not now a cultural asset, is 
This fact prevents us from realizing the 


regretfully. 


nguages in our country, and 


full benefits of a living culture, and it sets for adult education 


that separa 


seems to CO 
of two disti 


has, appeal 


1 Mc Lennan, 


It is not surprising that o 
ter of the school its most 1 


cordiality’.) It is un 


Nevertheless, it is the stea 
French-speaking Cana 


‘an inescapable, ‘but challenging goal. 
‘Laquemac is simply o 


tes not two, 


n 
nct cultures in Canada was 


for observers, and students 


Hugh. Two Solitudes, Toronto, 1945+ 


ne attempt in Canada to bridge the chasm 
but many solitudes. " 

at observers consider the bilingual charac- 
nteresting feature. (Even though the 
t after 80 years of Confederation 
firm André Siegfried’: observation that the presence 


a * modus operandi without 
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- to consider as more basic the broader and more fundamental „a 
questions implicit in the destiny of our country, und to think of j 
the co-operation of our two cultures in facing these issues, as 
nothing more than a necessary:condition for their happy solution." 

© For adult education these questions have significant aspects : N 
communication between the various occupational, economic, and 
cultural classes in Canada; the articulation of areas of work into 
which the creative energies of citizens can be drawn and activated 
toward socially useful goals. The latter is a determinant in con- 
structing the programme of the camp-school, and in selecting its. 
instructors, while the former is the basis of recruitment of the 
participants. 

We have already noted that all participants are regarded as 
teachers as well as students. If participants consisted entirely 
of, let us say, medical social workers, or if they were drawn uni- 
formly from the ranks of agricultural representatives; agroncmes, 
or county agents as they variously are known, or if they were al 
rural school-teachers, discussion group chairmen, or what you 
will, one can readily see they could teach one another very 
little, except within the narrow confines of their own fields of 
interest. It is true that they could learn a great deal from one 
another about the tricks of the trade, and in a lecture-discussion 
situation they might have a stimulating exchange of views on the 
content of the lecture and its relation to teaching or leading a 
discussion group. But it is our firm belief that if-we are to apply 
sincerely the discussion method to education, placing thereby a 
heavy premium on the experience and the point of view of all, 
then a group consisting of members drawn from the widest . 
possible divergence of background will provide an educational 
experience that the participants will nevez forget, and indeed 
never éscape. “ , 

Let us look at the background of those who have participated 
in the camp-school. Each year for the past three years around'one 
hundred have attended, including instructors. ‘This number has 
been determined as the maximum that can be assimilated in a 
ten-day period. In accepting registrations there is an attempt 
to balance the numbers of male and female, and of French and 
English participants as evenly «s possible, though in practice there 
have always been a few more women than men, and a few more 
English-speaking than French-speaking participants. About 
ninety-five percent are Canadian (with three out of four coming 
from the Province of Quebec) while the non-Canadian visitors 
Gave been drawn from the United States, France, Scotland, and 
Latin America. _ s ha 5 

5n 1946 there were 130 participants, of whom 15 attended less 
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than tke full ten days. 118 were Canadiaps, 11 came from the 
United States, dnd one from Newfoundland. 


, Urban "representatives numbered 86; 32 came from towns, vil- 


Jages and farms. j 

The professional and occupational stratification is equally 
interesting — social work : 22; university students : 14; other stu- 
dents : 2; university professors : 11; administrators of adult edu- 
cation programmes : 13; volunteer community workers : 20; 
secretaries : 2; editors and writers: 3; librarians : 4; civil serVice 

"employees : 5; architects : 2; National Film Board and Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation : 13; teachers : 8; others : 11. 

In 1947, the distribution was similar, except that there were 
persons present from Scotland, France and Brazil, in addition to 
the countries listed above. Quebec citizens have always been 
preponderant, with between 8 and 15 coming from Ontario, and a 
varying number from the remaining provinces. At one time or 

"anothor, all the provinces have been represented, and eight of the 
United States. y i 

Let us now suppose we visit one of the Laquemac discussion 
groups. » It has ten members.: Let us see who they are. At 
first one would say they have nothing at all in common. 

There is a Montreal recreation leader, a librarian from Brazil, 
an Ontario union leader, an expert in co-operation from the 
Quebec Department of Agriculture, an Ottawa civil service 
stenographer interested ‘in leisure-time activities, a sociology, 
student from Manitoba, a farmer from the Quebec Abitibi, a 
Nova Scotia school teacher, a Georgia nursery school teacher, and 

*& film producer from Ottawa. 5 D : 

We have described them by occupation and by place of resi- 
dence. We might also analyse the group from the standpoint or 
age, sex, education, cultural and racial background, and find still 
more bewildering heterogeneity. But actually what appears to be 

heterogeneity is not that in fact. Ifthe people we have described 
were selected haphazardly we could not operate successfully. The 
programme does have meaning; it registers a deep impact 
because those who are there are present for a purpose. Their 
interest creates the homogeneity that makes for congenial group 
relations. The sharp contrasts of background serve only a 
heighten their desire to seek answers to questions they Le wit 
them, These are questions that perhaps have Bence hem in 
their jobs, or in projects they have been working on in Hs com- 
munities as volunteers. But the contrasting backgrounds serve, 
as travel to foreign lands often does, to throw int ee acide 
new questions that they had not previously considered to 
‘important. é % 
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It is our belief that the new situation not only prontpts tke ques- 
tion, but the hetorogeneous ‘composition of the?group makes it 
probable that the person next to the questioner in a sefhinar, or 
at the dinner table, will suggest an answer to it. 1 


Integration is the keystone to learning ; the keynote to programme. 


"The means (and the values implied in devising the means) 
where by this disparate human aggregate becomes a most cohesive 
and bighly motivated unit lead to a factor that is difficult to i30- 
late, much less to describe. It passes in similar situations for 
* school spirit ’ or * morale *. The camp atmosphere achieves a 
level of informality that would be difficult to realize elsewhere. 
A well-integrated recreation programme, including squarédancing, 
community singing, dramatic skits, serves a double purpose of 
providing experience in leading, and of providing participants an 
enjoyable opportunity to interact socially with those with ~yhom 
they must work, think, and plan for ten days. 

It is impossible to analyse fully the learning, developing process 
without tracing the growth of the programme itself from day to 
day, and without unravelling each strand in the complicated skein 
of the programme. The briefest sketch of the programme itself 
is now needed to round out the picture. © p 

The day is divided into three parts. Food provides, beside 
nourishment, the relaxing transitions between the parts. Food 
‘begins and ends the day. z 

In the morning there are the seminars. For the past two years 
there have been three; social administration, group work and 


community organization. The titles are descriptive enough ti 


indicate the nature of the subject matter, and where one might 
expect to find the occupational classes already listed. 

Following the bilingual motive throughout, the seminars, 
through the offices of a discussion leader. 
frustrations and instructive experiences of all present. Usually 
several resource leaders are available to comment oa progress 
that the seminar is making to generalize on bits of documentation 
as they come out from all sides, and refer constantly to the resources. 
of the library for further elucidation. 

Then in the afternoons th 
At this time the Skill Sessions convene. "There are more of these — 
allowing for smaller groups, and more individual attention. If 
the seminars tend to be general and theoretical, the Skill Sessions 
are practical. The selection of these varies -each year, but the 

following could be considered as fairl 
methods, community singing, recreation, written publicity, 
visual publicity, film and radio utilization, dramatics. 
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y representative : discussion 


; draw out the-problems, |. 


eve is another division of participants. - 


i 2 CAMP LAQUEMAG 
It id in thtse afternoon sessions that thesproject-centred aspect 
of the programme comes into its own. Ifit is possible to learn by 
doing, the opportunity is here. Each skill group is expected to 
&ontribute sómething animated, something concrete to the life 
of the community. The evening programme calls for contri- 
butions fron? these groups which are woven together into a 
programme such as one might hope to find im a well-run 
cÜmmunity centre. E: 
The writtén publicity group has a wall newspaper.” They are 
^sasked to write.advance notices of coming events, and reports of 
those that have passed. Decoration, colour, abstract presenta- 
tion of ideas comes from the visual publicity group. In the late 
afternoon, after swimming and tea, films and records are presen- 
ted by another group experimenting with their utilization in 
community programmes, they also make their contribution to 
evening psogrammes. In the evening, too, community singing, 
with the rich storehouse of our two lànguages to draw from, has 
much to Contribute. Recreation and drama play an important 
part, as do discussion methods, art and films. 

In this part of the programme, these skills are emphasized 
because most community workers need and use them to advan- 
tage. _Théy enrich? beyond description the whole texture of the 
Laquemac experience. Recognition is given to those who find 
it easier and more satisfying to do something rather than verbal- 
ize about a printiple or an idea. Finally, the double value of 
these techniques is stressed : they provide opportunity for crea- 
tive “self-exp ression, (of importance for individual personalities) 

“andsin adult education they may be used to express ideas, aspir- 
ations, the common ideals of the group, thereby providing the 
means of building solidarity and promoting that unity and under- 
standing of goals which must be acquired before the goals them- 


_Selves aresstormed. 

It is fascinating indeed, 
ted time and thought to the p 
School, to watch ideas that originate 
by the Skill Sessions, into live bits of 
discussion, later to be presented by thi 

_in the evening programme, or 1n thi 
i i aper. 
ei die PrE themes are selected to centre 
around * live issues °, many of which were suggested ra the de 

ments and discussion brought out in the opening qu P e 
` programme. A high degree of professional skill goes io re 
‘contributions, end still more in relating them together. id "n 
Programme is integrated, why certain transitions are a ed, 

\ 
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particularly for those who have devo- 
e plans and the theory of the camp 
in the seminars being worked, 
song, writing, art, drama and 
e learners to the entire group, 
e dining room after a meal, 
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how timing is effected, and how miscarriage of tining ^S over- 
‘come smoothly — all these principles are interpreted. 
The idea of integration, which we believe to be so important to 
the. achievement of a living, growing culture, is the-working"basis 
» of Laquemac. Since we send forth ideas chiefly through individu- 
als, though also as in statements such as this, wear especially 
concerned about the depth and meaning of the experience to. 
those who attend. That a high degree of insight into social issues 
and ‘heir Solution is accomplished, and with it an aiccompany‘ng 
' at‘ainment of personal enrichment is a matter of record. 
It is the record on which we pin our hope that this School of 
Community Programmes will make its contribution to the life 
of Canada, and that the concept of a people's culture will become 


firmly fixéd as a fundamental goal to those who work in the field 
of adult education. 
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THE VILLAGE COLLEGES IN ENGLAND! 


z 9 9 by J. Farenc 


x ` ° 


One of fhe most original and remarkable experiments in the 
field of education and social life in contemporary Englànd is the 
estebliskment, in an agricultural region in the County of 
Cambridge, of four ‘ Village Colleges *, the success of which 


might open the way to a veritable revolution in rural life, should 
their example be followed) widely. 

Before visiting the most beautiful of these Village Colleges — 
that of Impington — it would be as well to understand the 
meaning of this paradoxical term : for the word * College ? in- 
evitably suggests to an Englishman the university humanist tradi- 
tion, and he is certainly not accustomed to look for it in the vil- 
lage. The founder of the Village Colleges wished to indicate by 
that term that the village is also entitled to culture, and that it 
will find it in its midst, adapted to its inhabitants of all ages, pro- 
vided that it associates with neighbouring villages to form a 
aew anit : the rural district, of which the Village College is both 
the school and the social centre. We will therefore translate 
Village College by * Rural Culture Centre ’. 

The village of Impington is about 11 miles from Cambridge, 
whose Centre serves the ten villages surrounding it, that is to 
say about 7,500 inhabitants. The Centre stands surrounded by 
beds of roses and beautiful lawns, not far from an old red-brick 
manor-house, Impington Hall. It is with astonishment and 
this spacious and bright building 
by an Austrian Jewish refugee in England, Walter 
and constructed. by the architect Maxwell Fry. It is a 
modern structure in grey stone, with large expanses of grass in the 
walls and roofs giving a very bright effect. The building, ‘in 
English taste, has only one storey, but, to avoid 
t line, it forms a rectangle — 
t of the building : a wing , 


designed 
Gropius, 


the, monotony of a long straigh 

which outlines the interior arrangemen 

.. Article from information Pédagogique, Paris, October-December 3948 (Ne 4-5). n 
IIS. 
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for the school, a wing for the adults and » connecting thein, while rA 
preserving their independence, a centra? hall of fine proportions : 
` 42 metres long and 6 metres wide — flooded, like the rest of the 
the glass windows and +o 
the wide horizons of the County of Cambridge. The Culture 


take up the afternoon; at 
hool children back to their 
homes. t 


But the centre has not yet finished its 
at this time that its most original 


Open-air games, gardening 3l j 
J 


€ wing, with beautiful 
windows opening on to a lawn, is the library. 


Three times a week,. motor buses br 
village people of the neighbourhood 


is a gymnasium in the daytime — 
in the evening. 


community Centre ° wher 
.enjoy themselves... but wh 
themselves. The speciali 


Be people »f all ages : theo- 


7etical and practical lessons are held in the school's workshop for 
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Carpentry andsodd jobs. In the large kitchen premises, lessons 
are given in cooking, laundering, sewing ahd tailoring. 

Lessons,are regularly given by trained agriculturists on subjects 
of intsrest to the farmers of the neighbourhood : modern methods 
of cultivation, "agricultural machinery, market gardening, horti- 
culture. Stenography, book-keeping and even a little French or 
German are also taught, if required by enrolled members of the 
Ceptre. The establishment is therefore also a busy hive of 
industry where, in an atmosphere of beauty and comfort (te 
rooms for adults are admirably furnished, in the best modern 
taste), village people, men and women, young boys and girls 
are trained and instructed as easily as if they were amusing them- 
Selves. ș 

This is an astonishing achievement, rousing both our enthu- 
Siasm and inctedulity. Has this Village College been open 
long’ ?, Who thought of the idea? Who finances it? Who 
manages it?» Lastly, how many people attend it? I will 
answer all.these questions by giving figures and facts. i 

The Village Colleges were conceived by Mr. Henry Morris, 
Education Secretary of the Cambridge County Council. The 
first was ‘opened in 1930, the second, that of Impington, in 1939, 
and they continued to function in spite of the war; two others, at 
Botisham and Linton, show the success of the idea on a slightly 
Smaller scale. 1 ¢ 

Financially, they are guaranteed largely by the taxes paid by 
the villages they serve, as well as by grants from the Ministry of 

ducation and a certain number of endowments (never lacking 
in England for important social work). They are not, however, 
charitable institutions. Enrolmént at the Centre is free, but most 
Of the services (canteen, games, classes, library) are paid for by 
the members who make use of them. The lecture and meeting 
Tooms are let at a moderate cost, paid for by the associations who 

‘Wish to use’them. Voluntary work can replace motiey for meeting 

€ expenses : at Impington, 70 village women, working in shifts, 
Prepare arid serve meals and refreshments in the canteen. 

. Regarding attendance, all the children from 11eto 15 years 
In the ten villages pass the four best years of their childhood at the 
Centre. Who would not rejoice to see young village folk living 
and growing up in such a harmonious and beautiful home ? 
Lastly, the village children, besides enjoying the beauty of nature, 

. €njoy that created by man, and are not tempted to look for it in 
the sophisticated atmosphere of the towns. 

During the war period, there was an average weekly attend- S 
ance inthe adult classes at Impington of about 300 persons, an 
astonishing figuce when one remembers that the majority of 
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were in the armed forces or in the’ Civil Defence 
CURE that the black-out ‘multiplied difficulties. / 
Who draws up the programmes? The Students’ Council, 
elected by all the members eprolled at the Centre ;, Sub-Coramit- 
tees, appointed by it, organize the various adult services. A 
Director, chosen by the Inspector of the Ministry ,of, Education, 
manages the School and administers the whole establishment, but 
rthe central managing body of the College is constituted by repre- 
seifatives of each village served, the Chairman of the Students’ 
Council and the Chairman of the Education Committee of the 
County of Cambridge. A democratic structure from top to 
bottom, where those who use it, owing to the happy atmosphere 
that prevails, are attracted towards culture and a harmonious 
social life. S iš 
An astonishing success, we repeat, offering small isolated. vil- 
lages the facilities which were previously only to be, found jn the - 
towns; and this is available for people of all ages. The Director 


of Impington told us that * our students are from 12 to 70 years 
old *. 


Too much reflection cannot be given to the main idea of 
the Village Colleges, The village, taken in itself as an institu- 
tion, is too small and too poor to overcome the competition of 
the town. Only the rural district, the grouping of villages, 
enables the establishment of a Cultural Centre for all its inhabi- 


tants, a centre which is naturally based on the inter-community 
school establishment. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
A LIVING FORCË. FOR POPULAR EDUCATION 
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Unesto asd public libraries 


Unesco, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, has been created by the will of 46 countries. Its 
aim is to promote peace and social and spiritual welfare by 
working through the minds of men. The creative power of 
Unesco is the force of knowledge and international understanding. 
This manifesto, by describing the potentialities of the public 
library, proclaims Unesco’s belief in the public library asa living 
force for popular education and for the growth of international 
understanding, and thereby for the promotionof peace. 


The public library a democratic agency for education’ 


The public library is a product of modern democracy and a 

practical demonstration of democracy’s faith in universal education 

-as a. life-long process. " : 
Though primarily intended to serve the educational needs of 


adults. ic li hould also supplement the work of 
theipubie Ler 7 She reading tastes of children and 


young people, helping them to become adults who can use books 


with a iati rofit. 
As A uis operated by the people foi the 
People, the public library should be : 
1. Established and maintained under clear authority of law. 
: 2. Supported wholly or mainly from public funds. 
4 3. Open for free use on equal terras to all members of the com- 


munity, regardless of occupation, creed, class or race. 
© ` What the public library should offer 
The complete public library should provide : kd 
Books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, maps, pictures, films, 
music scores and recordings — and give guidance in their use, 
II9 
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'The public library should offer children, young’ people, men 

and women, opportunity and enccuragenient : 2 

1. To educate themselves continuously, 3 c e 

2. To keep abreast of Progress in all fields of knowledge. eae 

3. To maintain freedom of expression and a constructively criti- 
cal attitude towards all public issues. 


4. To be better social and political citizens of their country and 
of the world. 


5. skp be more efficient in their day-to- 
6. To’ develop their cr 


tion in arts and letters, 


7. To aid generally in the advancement of knowledge. í 
8. To use their leisure time to promote. personal happiness and 
social well-being. 


m 


8 
day activities- 


A vital community force 


o 


o 
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The public library should be active and positive in its policy and 
a dynamic part of community life. i 

It should not tell people what to think, but it should help them 
to decide what to think about. The Spotlight should be ‘thrown 
on significant issues by exhibitions, booklists, discussions, lectures, 
courses, films and individual reading guidance; NE 

Reading interests should be stimulated and the library’s ser- 
vices publicized through a well-planned continuous public-rela- 
tions programme, P: 


with the work of 
al agencies — the schools, 


unions, study clubs, adult edüca- ^ 
tion groups, etc. It should also co- 


esses; and the 


education to all comers, 
. Citizens of a democracy have need of su 
self-education at all times, The complexi 


ch opportunities for 
life today make the need an urgent one. 


ty and instability of 
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f o THESPUBLIC LIBRARY 
What yox can de s 
^ This manifesto has deséribed the potentialities of the public 
libragy as an agency for popular education. Obviously it is to 
your great personal advantage to Have these potentialities real- 
ized in your community. What can you do to help ? 
Y If your community does not have public library service : 
e Interest your friends and neighbours and local organizations 
ain obtaining such service. as 
Ask your national library association or Ministry of Educa- 
Í tion what steps you should take to get public library service. 
i Follow through on the action recommended. 
iz If your*community now has a public library : 
Get acquainted with the librarian. ° 
,Find out what services are offered. 
Use these services. 
Work with the librarian to promote local support and demand 
the standard of service endorsed in this manifesto. 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION SERVICE °. 
OF THE ENOCH PRATT  " 


"by MARION É. Hawes, 


U 


D 


to meet the individual's n 
his own time, and wherever he chose to be. Readers’ 
service assumed a definite 
programme. This service 
study outline and selectio 


n and loan of materials. A closely 
related informational fun 


index, 


More recently, libraries have supplemented this “service to 
the individual by. setting up informal stud J 


within their own walls, away from the res 


as well as with the distribu 
methods and techniques for penetrating into the community. 
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This n:ay baby a demonstration project conducted by the library 
itself and concéntrated upon making the Community aware of a 
particular problem. Gr it may be by co-operating with the pro- 
"grammes of qther agencies or groups, often advising in and stimu- 
lating the choice of programmes. 

The adult. education programme of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library has, at various times, assumed these different functions. 
The Central Library is an attractive, conveniently located building 
close to thesdowntown shopping area and near the centré^for 
most of the main transportation lines. Its twelve front exhi- 
bit windows, with their continually changing displays, relate 
books to individual interests, to community affairs, and to events 
in the world outside. They are a constant stimulus to the citizen 
to find out about the world around him. : 

The hook collections are housed in eight special departments, 
headed by subject specialists, a general reference room, and a 
* popular library ? for the casual reader. Each department gives 
informational and advisory service to individuals in its subject 
fields. It also advises groups in programme planning, selection 
of materials and speakers, and utilization of community resources, 
It actively seeks out groups in the community with which the 
library may co-operate. Exhibits or study collections are sent 
out; lists are prepared and distributed for many events. The 
Staff tries in numerous ways to make the community conscious 
of the need to know and then to supply materials to fill the need. 

A Films Department has recently been established. It will 
lend films to adult groups, advise in the use of audio-visual aids, 
Stimulate the use of films by groups through preview sessions and 
programme planning for leaders, and conduct film forums in 


Co-operation with branch and Central staffs. pz 

Branch librarians carry on a similar active programme within 
their local conimunities and frequently serve as agents for 
bringing other community groups together to work on a common 


A e 
3 EA NM of adult work is responsible for the integration 
of these many activities into the Library’s general: organization 
and programme; for stimulating, advising and training the staff; 
and for intensifying the Library’s relations with the community. 

A description of specific projects will perhaps best illustrate the 


Library's conception of its adult education function. Three 
Programmes are currently featured. — ; ) 
The Behind the nerys programme is designed to furnish backgroun 
information which will help citizens to understand the daily 
News and to form an intelligent opinion on current oe Two 
hundred or more people have met one evening each week since 
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October to learn more about some timely topic in the news: |. 
the Balkans, China, the Marshall Plan, the Presicent’s economic 
report, the Atlantic Pact. An economis* and three historians 
have each given four to six lectures in the series. A lively diszus-^ 
sion follows. The questioner may be a teacher, housewife, social” { 
worker, seaman, union official, factory worker or business man, so M 
varied is the composition of the audience. The series opened 
with a large Sunday meeting with a well-known commentater 
as spaker and will close with a similar meeting addressed by,a 
foreign correspondent of a local newspaper. A staff member „o 
talks briefly about follow-up reading. 

A four-page leaflet, with striking cover, is distributed at each 
meeting. The back page contains a short list of basic background 


reading. he inside pages are changed each weck to coincidé 
with the current topic. 


y One page briefly characterizes the sub- 

ject; the other offers suggestions for reading. o o 

- Since accessibility is often a deciding factor in getting books 

tead, books and pamphlets are placed directly outsideethe door 

of the Auditorium and may be taken home whether or not the 

Diet! has a library card with him. This device has been very 
ve. 


Publicity for the project included placards,in street cars and 
buses, posters strat, 


‘eBically pl r 
pent Ege B y placed all over town, many newspape: 


to community leaders, and verbal invitations 
from branch librarians, Y ; 


mpi to take home, disappointed: Reor abc 
whole ptoject was pla ied à 
TENET 5 Planned and carried through by a 
staff committee, which, by means of sub-committees spread Cad 
p aaa p shared the work; t 

oon-hour talks are another Te 

; gularly scheduled programme: 
Hoping that even busy people ARAS Ds listen, m 

brary set up as a w. i à 

for six years, weekly * noon-houy > 2 
nesdays. These are held i Our ' talks for a half-hour on We 


and community problems. 


As always; books to take j Y 
I24 £ 


b 
Lnd 
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| ties. Fifty thousind book lists, 
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home' are tlose by and a short reading list suggests further 
exploration of the topic Under discussion. Readers sometimes 

»return weeks later for titles: on the list. 

ə Cultural iaterests are furthered»by our Afternoons with the poets 
held in. a beautifully furnished browsing room where poetry 
lovers gatlier'every two weeks to listen to a local citizen — a teacher, 
clergyman, or possibly a poet— read from the works;of a favourite 
Poet, with emphasis on appreciation rather than critical comment. 

e shelves'containing the particular poet’s works are noticeably 


"empty the following week : a tangible measure of the effect of the 


programme. 

Far outdistancing all other projects attempted by the Library 
was the Atomic energy institute held early in 1947. The librarian: 
and staff felt that an awareness of this most urgent of world 
problems could be brought home to the people of Baltimore by 
an all-ous effort on the part of the Library. To do this, the best 
books on the problem must be presented; the best films shown, an 
outstanding exhibit with charts and pictures must tell the story 
visually; well qualified speakers — scientists, specialists in foreign 
affairs; writers — must present the many facets of the subject. The 
job was to emphasize the fact that the power in the atom can be 
used to build the World rather than to destray it. 

The bigness of the subject inspired bigness in the conception 
of the plans, as they grew. To get the project accross to the 
people it was félt that the Library must put on a programme 
Surpassing in. scope and intensity anything that had been tried 
before, It meant planning on a far larger scale than ever pre- 
Vioüsly attempted. It meantebuying hundreds of copies of a 
title where perhaps a score had been purchased previously. It 
meant the wide-scalé distribution of free and low-priced pamphlets; 
it meant reaching through extensive publicity a larger group of 
People than the Library had ever been able to reach in the 
Past. Other community groups Were appealed to for help. The 
Maryland Academy of Sciences readily gave techaical and financial 
help. Scientists at Johns Hopkins University gave time in plan- 
ning the agenda and the exhibit. Supplementary exhibits were 
arranged for all 26 of Baltimore's branch libraries. Three thous- 
and dollars were subscribed. An airplane firm made a lighted 
transparency of Hiroshima. Printing and advertising firms 
donated services and materials. Pape he E MEN 
Civic, sci ieious were alerted to publicize the activi- 

C, scientific and religious à d E vv ua: 

` 50,009 leaflets describing the programme and its purpose wer» 
distributed. Advance announcements were printed in organiza- 
tion bulletins, school papers, and were posted in buses, troll*ys, 
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and business organizations. Spot announcements Were made on 
the radio. Thirty-five hundred posters were placed in grocery 
stores, book shops, factories, lecture halls, and fire stations. 
body helped. C o : 
NIS Central Hall was packed on five Sunday afternoons. 
Seats for 1200 to 1500 were provided but on the- first Sunday 
adjoining reading rooms were jammed and people hung precari- 
ously from balconies and catalogue cases. After each address, 
the meetings were thrown open to questions from the floor. To 
be cure that no one was left out, a member of the satff circulated 
busily about, microphone in hand, relaying questions from the 
rear in best studio tradition. 
The book list entitled * You an 
essay form. It was the result of 
staff committee. The committe 


d the Atom ? was prepared in 
a careful selection of titles by a 
€ deliberately chose a few titles 
for emphasis rather than many, and gave precedence tc: readable, 
authentic and forceful items. Included also were Some titles 
perhaps above the average reading level, but nevertheless 
extremely important. The leaflet entitled « Yo 
described in simple terms the purpose of the ex! 
gramme. The entire professional library staff 


Institute the atomic literature was circulated on Sundays to 
those who wanted the material, whether oz 


t not they had their 
borrowers’ cards with them. This was an EiS: : 


use the Library 
both the exhibit ' 
c Energy : Force for Life or 
Chaos ’, consisted of twenty-one panels Placed in our Central 
Hall and was viewed by approximately five thousand people 
daily. The panels portrayed in graphic fashion, first, the confu- 
sion of man regarding atomic energy and its ituplications; second 
how atomic energy was discovered and developed; third, what it 
can do as a force for destruction and its potentialities for construc- 


pictures of Hiroshima and 


ey 
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Nagasaki after the bombs fell, and the suggestion that our great 
American cities are just as Vulnerable. There were also the 
American proposals fcr control; the Russian proposals; what 
world government could do. Several panels featured the mount- 
ing costs of war in life and property since colonial times, and the 
increasing tar burden; others presented examples of the literature 
which should be studied to enable people to know and think 
aBout atomic energy and its implications. The whole exhibit 
concluded with a plea for friendly international co-operaticii to 
"insure peace. The panels themselves were seven feet high, rang- 
ing in width from 2 !/, to 5 feet, and were so prepared that they 
could be shipped to any point in the country for re-exhibition. A 
poster, similar in theme to the key panel, was prepared for each of 
the 26 branchslibraries. : ` 
The panels, designed and supervised by the Library and con- 
structed hysa commercial firm, were extremely graphic and 
colourful. They consisted of effective drawings and cutouts, 
blow-ups of actual quotations from the books recommended, and 
large, handsomely coloured charts concerning atomic energy. 
Oil paints and cutout letters were liberally employed, and special 
lighting pointed up the various panels. Following the Institute, 
the exhibit was sen? to other cities. i 
"There was no question about the impact of the programme upon 
the City of Baltimore. A meeting of a hundred or so leaders was . 
held to discuss with some of our speakers the best means of main- 
taining interest. A list of things which citizens could do was 
distributed. A continuing committee was appointed: For more 
thane six months afterward groups sought speakers for single 
meetings, study groups were planned, panel discussions and 
book reviews were held. Sermons were preached; school classes 
discussed various aspects of the problem of atomic energy and 
conferences inclided the subject on their programmes. Clergy- 
men's meetings held demonstration film forums. Exhibits were 
taken to meetings; books were loaned in quantity. Scientists 
and others at the universities and colleges gave freely of their 
Services for talks to community groups. The Co-ordinator’s 
office received requests daily by telephone, letter, and in person 
for help in programme arrangements, Sih à 
— "This project demonstrated conclusively that it is possible to 
Bet a community aroused to read, study, and think upon an impor- 
tant, issue. N 
Though a large ‘staff and extra funds are necessary to carry 
out such an elaborate project, it is possible to stimulate community, 
.. interest in current affairs in simpler ways. The year 1948 found 
.the Library unable to undertake an elaborate’ programme. But 
2 0. ‘ 
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ign affairs required serious thought, A book-list ‘‘Foreign 
AE are Your Adair was prepared: Red headlines highlighted 
a series of questions : How can we get diong with Russia ? — or 
without her ? The Marshall Plan — will it work? Are we on 
the right track in Germany ? What are American stakes in the 
Near East? Where do we stand in the Far East? Are spheres 
of influence inevitable? "What can we learn from the past? 
Don't we need new thinking to meet new situations ? and Wnat 
are your views — and your responsibilities? Under each wus a 
sh»rt paragraph about the subject and three or four titles cf 
pamphlets or books, as well as one page giving titles of relevant i 
novels and lighter books which might be read by less SL 
readers, Finally, the back page gave a * quick view ° throvg 
pamphlets. The list was first distributed at » large Sunday 
meeting co-sponsored by the United Nations Associations It 
was later given more intensive distribution at a filmzevering to 
which leaders were invited who were requested to take copies of 
the list, in quantity, back to their organizations for wider 
distribution. . Many of the titles have been in steady demand 
since its issue. A similar plan has been used to launch other 
lists. 

Branch librarians responsible for work with adults have been 
experimenting with techniques in the dissemination of ideas. 
The staffs are divided into three study groups according to the 
reading level of the neighbourhood. Each grolip chose an impor- 
tant current issue and, realizing that the librarian's familiarity 
with material is an important factor in getting books read, ex- 
plored available materials for»those best adapted to different... » 
reading abilities. Materials were also evaluated in, terms of 
their emotional effect, if the subject wa3 controversial Each 
group then chose a different method for reaching the people of a 
neighbourhood. The first held a meeting (attended by local 
leaders on invitation) at which a teacher, a union leader, a parent, 
a librarian, and a'clergyman discussed what their organizations 
were doing to further understanding. The second group inyited 
a specialist on the subject to discuss ways of understandingit. In 
the third group, staff members presented a panel discussion them- 
selves. f j 

The organization of the Library by subject departments makes 
possible direct contact with an intensive service to groups with | 
special subject interests.. For example, the Literature Dapart- ' 
ment has a collection of 2,500 acting editidhs of plays, with an 
index listing them by subject, age, sex, and number of characters, ^ 
royalty or non-royalty, type of setting, etc. Thrcughout the year, 
Ond especially in the early fall when programmes are being 
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planned, representatives of dramatic groups come to the Library 
to talk over the choice 9f plays with the Literature Department 
Staff arid to nigke a tentative selection. Among the most constant 
visitors are the leaders in Baltimore? widespread dramatic activi- 
ties. A new arrival in the city who wants to get into theatre 
Work can examine the Department's Organization File, which lists 
allsthe drama groups about which the Library has information. 
With the help of the staff he can learn about qualifications, for 
membership and can choose the organization he wishes to apprdach. 
When a local group is putting on a play, the Library's interést 
in the production does not end with the choice of a script. 
It may help with information on promotion methods, publicity, 
and box office technique. The Literature Department is Balti- 
™ore’s centre of theatre information. The Drama Calendar 
lists a4 local productions, commercial and non-commercial, past, 
Present and future in so far as they are known. The departmental 
bulletin board carries announcements of productions in the Balti- 
™more-Washington area. Printed seasonal programmes supplied 
by the larger dramatic organizations are distributed to readers. 
ring the summer theatre season the Department handles 
hundreds of inquiries from people who want to know what is 
Showing in the * straw-hat ’ theatre, what arc prices of admis- 
Sion, where the playhouses are located, and how to get there if 
à parable service is offered to groups 
h the initiative of the Department 
een meeting for two years. The 
alert to musical interests in the 
may be reserved for 


interested in writing. Throug 
rad, a Writer's Forum has also b 
Ine Arts Department is equally 
aty and maintains a listening room which > 
Playing records ‘from „the fine collection of recordings. 
Similarly, the Education, Philosophy aad Religion Department 
©0-operates, with churches. When methods of teaching began to 
Change in church schools and mission study classes, and teachers 
had not caught up with the newer techniques, the departinent 
Rathered materials -— pictures, maps, handicraft books, ete. — 
from other departments and exhibited them with pamphlets on 
Method, A panel discussion and exhibit, to which teachers were 


'nvited, was held to consider how to use library materials. 4 
members serve on committees to plan programmes for 
materials to local 


g dership institutes, send exhibits and study ae is 
r nurches, and compile many lists for specific purposes me e t a 

Bymen are keptsinformed of the Library's services; study i 

me Prepared; and advice is given on programme planning and | 
Smmunity resources ‘ 

h e Sociology Department and branch libraries duplicate 
avily in child-health and guidance material, and use the many 
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child-study and parent-education. organizations. astchannels for 
arousing interest in getting books and pamphlets read. 

Baltimore is a city in which the Library is Open to“all racial 
groups, though schools and other agencies are not. oThe degree to 
which the librarian is conscious of the importance of the racial 
problem and her own responsibility toward it determines the 
influence which she may exert in creating greater understanding or 
in,changing attitudes. Staff members have made a serious study 
of reading materials; including the indirect appróach through 
novels and biography, and aré alert to opportunities to influence 
the thinking of readers, whether by placing the right book in the 
hands of a particular reader or by encouraging a group to plan 
a programme which will directly or indirectly arouse interest in 
and stimulate action towards better race relations: 

‘The Library’s position of leadership in the community is sich 
that, whether projects are initiated on the neighbourheod of city- 
wide level, librarians are apt to participate at the planning stage. 
The Library has twice assumed partial direction of the organiza- 
of an exhibition of leadership training institutes which, in a series 
of meetings, with speakers, discussions, film forums and other 

techniques, attempted to help those who were responsible for 
group leadership in many types of community organizations. 
Extensive exhibits, practical lists, demonstrations of the use of 
audio-yisual aids and of the. use of library materials were given 
a prominent place in the effort to improve he general quality 
of organizational patterns and of group meetings. In neighbour- 
hood community councils, branch librarians contribute an 
intimate knowledge of the area; its people and their activities, 

John Chancellor, former Adult Education Specialist; Ameri- . 
can Library Association, writes ; “Without question it takes wider 
knowledge and deeper understanding to live, in the modern 
world... This jis true even for those people who take no part in 
public or community affairs. Applied science has revolution- 
ized personal attitudes and home living as well as many other 
phases of life... Almost never in the history of this or any nation 
has there been so desperate à need for some informal, popular 
intelligence agency which will help people out of the fear-ridden 
confusion of the day and enable them to lay a more confident 
hand on their individual and collective lives and guide them 
purposefully... There is today no really effective public agency 
to give out-of-school adults the means toward that understanding 
Which the democratic theory expects of them. Most of the 

‘non-public and commercial agencies are either limited or dargely 
-partisan or haphazard in their adult educatiom contributions | . : 
with the net result that newspapers, radio, and partisan group 
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p organizations ‘are confusing rather than cJarifying on many of 

our problems. A public, non-partisan, unbiased, easily acces- 

_~  gible agericy of informal €ducation is needed sorely in this dilemma. 

A réconstructed library system reaching every city ward and 


every rural home and village could fill, not the whole of this need, 
but a largesshare of it.’ 
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THE MUSEUM AND ADULT EDUCATION 
‘A REPORT eee t l 
By G. H. Riviéne 
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Museums, were originally used solely for the conservation of 
objects and were of interest only to a limited circle of amateurs 
and scientists. "They have now become a means of education’ 
and play an increasingly important and complex” róle in the 
modern world. . 

Within the limits imposed by each special type, museums add 
to the technician's knowledge, are a source of inspiration for the 
artist and, in general, contribute to the education of the public ?. 


The exhibition of objects, the museums peculiar method of education 


The exhibition of objects is the main and specific function of 
the museum, distinguishing it from other media for the spread 
of culture, such as schools or libraries. Exhibitions are a means 
of education, the methods varying according to : 

— the nature of the exhibition and the museu 
forit; - | j 

— the duration and place of the exhibition and whether it 
is in the organizing museum; 

— visiting. conditions. wy S Ji 

A few generál principles may be given as a guide for bringing 
out the educational value of an exhibition. dere 


m responsible 


Types of exhibitions 


Types of exhibitions are at least as numerous as the branches of | 
museography. Their differeaces are due not so much to the by 
actual nature of the objects exhibited (paintings, sculpture, mis- 
cellaneous objects, etc.), as to the stress laid on particular aspects — 
of these objects according to the nature of the museum, which. "y 
may be devoted to art and applied art, archaeology and history, 


- ethnography and folklore, natural science, or technology, 5 


Vo 
Y. ^j fe MO 1 

1 Bearing in mind the st5ject of the Conference, the au! bas deliberate]; made no mention | 
lirtbis report of all the developments of benefit to young people. CEU 
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wag” The chief odject of art exhibitions is to give pleasure to the 
; visitors. Their attention should not be distracted from the 
j^ . paintings, drawings, sculpture and objects of art by over-obvious 
efforts to educate them; the auxiliagy documentation should be 
1 cut to a minimum : short introductory texts of a general character, e 
i titles and sub-tieles on the walls, brief notices and labels accompany- 
ing the works. A 
l However, the excellent practice, now adopted in some museums, 
= Of exhibiting rhasterpieces and minor works separately does more 
—— than help the hurried visitor to miss nothing essential; by distin- 
» . guishing between first and second-rate work, it trains public taste. 
de 'The educational value of the art exhibition is also enhanced if 
the main divisions are chronological — a method which is becom- 
n ing increasinglyscommon. This is the simplest means of making 
~ the public understand the international evolution of Western art, 
Without overleoking geographical and social influences. 

It remains necessary to have explanatory documentary mat- ; 
crial : notices, photos and other reproductions, diagrams, compa- 
rative tables, etc. For the reasons given above, it is advisable, 

à 


whenever; possible, to display such documentary material in a: 
separate part of the museum. This method has been adopted by 
Paris Musée de P'Impressionnisme, for its accoupt of the history 
and methods of this School, and by the Chicago Art Institute for 
its gallery of introduction to art. Ifno separate space is available, 
it is a good idea to*have isolated show-cases, placed preferably in 
some window-recess, while keeping the walls free for the original 
works. This method has been adopted by the Musée National 
d'Art moderne in Paris. r 
| Exhibitions of applied art are.more obviously educational, in 
- that they assemble objects according to their method of manu- 
- facture and utilization. Here it is possible to display the objects 
to their best advantage and still insert documentary, and explana- 
tory. material in the most appropriate places. The general 
public has e latent interest in technical things which may awakén 
their aesthetic sense. : $ 
e historical and archaeological exhibition may be of great 
educational value. But archaeologists and historians, many of . 
— whom publish excellent popular works, do not all seem to have - 
realized how useful the museum can be for stimulating the ordinary 
. person's interest in history. The archaeological exhibition is all 
» too often a closed book for the general public, which is wearied at 
the sight of enormous series of exhibits, and an inconvenience for 
- *the research worker, who would prefer a good laboratory, his tray 
.. and his working tables, to so many closed show-cases which he has 
to examine along with the general public. And too often the 
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historical exhibition -also is either a mere incompiete jumble of «d 


documents from every period, or elie differentiated sets of exhi- 
bits : stone objects, engravings, paintings and so on. CIR US 

Two methods may be suggested for the historical exhibition, 
each of them of great educational value. 

By the systematic method, objects of every kifhid'are grouped 
in chronological or ideological Sequences; facsimiles, notices 
and iconographical and cartographical data supplement and 
explain these exhibits. i na 

sBy the realistic method, exhibits which have a historic unity, 
(a craftsman's workroom, a peasant living-room, a middle-class, 
manorial or royal bedroom or drawing-room) are re-grouped and 
arranged as far as possible as they were at a given moment, of 
their ‘cultural existence’. The advantage of thisanethod over the 
preceding one is its greater attraction for the public, but Care gust 
be taken not to give a false impression by inaccurate 'approxima- 
tions. c 

The cyclic exhibition, which combines the resources of both 
these methods, retraces in chronological order the history of a 
monument, a town, a region, etc., from its beginning to the pre- 
sent day, in its political, social, economic and artistic aspécts. 
Such a method of display, which is to be foünd at the Schaffhau- 

' sen Museum, has more than the advantage of making a complete 
exhibition possible within a limited setting; beginning with the 
features which are most familiar to the local visitor, it should 
encourage him, with the assistance of comparative data inserted 
at suitable places, to go into the study of problems of broader 
human interest. A Foundation:Charter is a means of explüining 
the nature „and development of the me 
Europe and its traces in our modern society; the ruins ofa castle ` 
recall the development of feudal institutions, A 

More limited in scope but no less attractive 
thgexhibitions dealing with a single person, often showing him in 
his home life. © i 

The Scandinavian and German 
excelled in the various forms of his 
are truly remarkable examples 
U. S. S. R. (Tsarskoe Selo),'in England (York Castle, Hampton 
Court, etc.), in the United States of America (Colonial William- 
burg, etc.), and in France (Compiégne, etc.). i 

The ethnographical and folklore exhibition, like the historical * 
exhibition, is a means o describing and explaining civilizations. 

' As their main purpose is to sho: 
were, they exhibit the pre 
"ogether with material fro: 


museums have for a long time 
torical exhibitions, while there 
of realistic exhibition in the 


-machine elements.of our societies 
m the so-called * primitive ? peoples 
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of today. Im’ this way they bring back to Everyman the 
memories and survivals of 2 past still familiar to him, showing 
their relation with techifiques and customs, the exotic nature of 
whiclf stirs his curiosity and imagination. | It is very profitable 
for general education to have these connecting links shown 
between ethnographical and folklore museums; they are probably 
one of the best means of destroying the prejudice of racial in- 
eqüiality and fostering better understanding between the peoples 
of ethe world, especially today, when the very developments 
ef the industrial revolution necessitate a policy of raising the 
cultural level of the less advanced peoples. . 

The ethnographical and folklore exhibition can also choose 
between the systematic and the realistic method. The latter has 
been used in Scandinavia for some magnificent ‘ opefi-air mu- 
seums ’,ewhere appropriate surroundings set off houses and their 
outbufldings complete with furniture and equipment. 

In the exhibition of natural science, Europe is far from having 
exploited the immense possibilities developed by this type of 
museum in the United States, particularly in New York and 
Chicago» Unlike so many museums in the Old World, they no 
longer show endless rows of mineralogical specimens, skeletons, 
herbarium specimens, and stuffed birds on perches. Solid models 
retrace the geological formations, minerals sparkle under arti- 


‘ficial light and the physiological structure and mode of life of 


flora and fauna are shown by enlarged models, particularly 
dioramas and groups in their habitual environment, the realism 
of which borders on poetry. Lastly, there are vast annexes 
(aquariums, vivariums, botanical gardens and zoos) where the 
living specimens may be seen — a much more attractive method 
than exhibiting them behind glass. The extraordinary appeal 
of the simplest, things in nature, when they are shown to advan- 
tage, thus teach men greater respect and better understanding of 
these things. i is 

' As for technical museums, we only need consider their impor- 
tance in the most highly mechanized countries to realize how 
great a contribution they can make to industrial and agricultural 
progress, especially when they cease to be more or less historically 
reconstituted mausoleums, but show; in each of the many depart- 
ments suitable for the purpose, luminous tables, working models, 
even apparatus which anyone can handle. 

The scientific exhibition, closely linked with the technical 
exhibition — it is nct always easy to separate the application from 
the discovery — has the difficult mission of presenting the most 
complex problems in a form which can be understood by the 
general public; it may also inspire scientific vocations and fire the 
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spirit of discovery., The specialized medical, exhibition. is of «4 
ums °, tile Social value of which is now 
an accepted fact. N: be [ wens c 
It is an advantage for technical and scientific exhibitions to 
develop on à broad international basis. Free of all chauvinism, 
they emphasize the fact that discovery and its applications are | i 
dependent.on the efforts of scientists and technicians from every 


2 From among 
countless possible Subjects, I suggest one with which I*am fam- 
ence — the vine, considered in its botan- 

» technical, ethnographica], economic, 
Social and even artistic aspects. : 


Duration and place of the exhibition 


Inuseum, serving as an 


spirations of a 
, regular public, and should therefore be as complete and stable as 
possible. 


By its very nature, the temporary exhibitio 
the interest aroused in topical subjects 


ties, or in Such places as — 

libraries, town. halls and factories, ; 
The latter type of exhibition has the advantage of appealing to 

a public not familiar with mus j i 


eums and of serving localities fur- 
€ greát centres, but they have the double | 


Particularly impor- © 
and historical points of view,” 


umber of which can be manu- — 
factured according. to the demand. A 5 
* Some museums organize exhibitions on Screens, which can be | 
: M 1 j T : E i 
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set up in a fw minutes in any building and transported without 
injury in speciàlly matle grates. ; à 
» Visiting conditions. " 
*A. controversial problem in museums and the ministries control- 
ling them, is whether admission should be free or not. Some 
countries which had always been used to admitting visitors free 
have, as a result of post-war financial difficulties, beên obliged to 
charge an admission fee, while leaving Sunday visits free. Other 
», Countries, though they have not experienced the same difficulties, , 
Still charge for admission, while yet others, whatever the finaricial 
conditions may be, make free admission a point of democratic 
principle. " 
> The middle, course is to charge.a fairly low price, while admit- 
j ting a considerable number of individuals and qualified groùps free. 
ly "These individuals are mainly people whose profession requires 
them to be constant visitors to museums : museographers, artists, 
Scientists,tetc. The groups come rather for educational purposes; 
they may be societies with various types of members, whose object 
is to improve their culture as far as possible, specialized groups, or 
even visitors with little cultural background, brought together 
in social organizations such as trade unions, etc. 
It is preferable not to admit groups during the general public’s 
favourite visiting hours, as each gets in the other’s way. 
There is just as much controversy over evening opening. Some | 
i museums consider this to be a democratic move, as workers thus 
have an opportunity of visiting the museum in their.spare time. 
th Other museums lay stress on the expense involved (for lighting 
S and superintendence), while yet other museums, and they are 
probably right, argue that for art exhibitions, particularly paint- 
ings, natural light is aesthetically preferable to artificial light, 
which they ‘criticize for its monotonous fixity and distortion of 
colours. \ ^ ? 
General principles c 
| Whatever the conditions of exhibiting objects in museums may 
be, the museums belong to the people. No section of the public 
should be catered for to the prejedice of others. The very fact 
that the exhibition has an educational purpose should help it to 
keep to a certain standard. and preserve a certain dignity, but 
^, without wearying the visitor, the fatal tendency of museums. 
"This danger may be averted by redácing the number of objects. 
The reserve stores are there to lighten over-abundant collections, 


and museum specialists, who are nearly always reluctant to elimi- 
nate anything from the exhibition, should zealize that, if they 
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show too much, it is the same as if they showed higthing at all. 
It is also a mistake to have excersivé explanatory material. 
More use can be made of wall texts, their size differing asrequired. 
But an exhibition is not something to be read like a book; it is 
there to be seen. It should therefore rely chiefly on those visual 
means which are its special privilege. 1 oM 
Clear spaces should be left at suitable distances between the 
original objects and the documents, for both psychological and 
aesthetic reasons, as well-placed. Spaces are soothing for the mind 
and the senses, 

t is usually best to arrange exhibition material and free spaces 
according to a pattern of dynamic symmetry, the objects 
being grouped according to their logical connexion ratiier than 
arranged'ón formal ornamental lines. Some Swiss,and.American 
museums and many Scandinavian museums have adopted this 
method which is difficult to carry out, but is particularly, effective. 

Lastly, efforts should be made to arrange general circuits : 
a) logical, so that there will be no annoying repetitioris or omis- 


sions; 
6) complex, so that those — and only those — who wish to go 
deeper into some subjects, can exami 


must never endanger the 
value, prevent works of art fi 
tage, nor interfere with the 


>it is mainly a matter 


the reserve stores dnd’ lab ratories, 
which should facilitate the work of specialists, Tega 
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1 A privilege which enables the museum, io appealto | 


Perhaps better 
adults vith little fondamental education. Pr Potter than the printed word, 
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In the exhibition | A i 
Itisnot always possible ór eVen desirable to have sufficient explana- 
story, material. to bring {out the educational potential of the 
exhibition. °? The exhibition is not a book °; it should be clear 
and well-planned but should never reach saturation point, leaving 
some play” for sensibility and the imagination. Its utility is 
enhanced by printed material to help the visitor to remember 
what he sees, and speakers giving guide-talks and demonstrations 
„fot groups of visitors. X ° 
” The printed material implies not catalogues with scientific 
monographs on`each subject exhibited, for the use of specialists, 
büt guide-books, where a description of the most essential or 
typical objects is given together with more general comments. 
The contribütion made by speakers will vary according to their 
degree of education and the type of education.: guides and lectu- 
rers for aft nd history museums, monitors and demonstrators for 
technical and scientific museums, etc. 


Reserve stores 1 
The reserve stores have less educational value than the public 


museum. Certain „restrictions on their use are necessary for 
'the purpose of physical conservation, admifiistration, research 


` and instruction in museography. 


As a rule, only the scientific staff inside and outside the museum 
is allowed to consult original objects in the reserve stores, owing 
to the difficulties of superintendence and the damage that may 
be done to objects if they are handled by the uninitiated: How- 
ever, the art museums in the Unfted States are organizing more and 
more laboratories of industrial design so that contact with works 
of art may provide inspiration for the*creations of applied art, 

The consuitation of reproductions (casts, photographs, appa- 
ratus, microfilms, etc.), is not attended by the same drawbacks, 
and some, museums authorize it for educational purposes anu also 
allow the public to use their specialized libraries so far as this does 
not interfere with the work of more highly qualified users. 

However, there is every advantage in letting the museum’s 
lecture hall be used for informal talks, the projection of lantern 
slides or films of an educational character. 


- Outside the Museum x 


The museum may pursue outside edücational work, using the 
following media : E 
a) Printed maijer. We have mentioned guide-books, which are 

closely related to the exhibition. There are also pamphlets 
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and volumes giving a more comprehensive description of the 
 museum's programme, the ‘popular periodical along the lines of 
that published by the New York Museun:: of National His tory, and 
articles published in or inspired by the general press or speciálized 
o publications. d 
b) Reproductions. Nearly all th 


á 


e great museums areʻable to sell 
photographic reproductions, calcographical specimens (the 

,immemorial tradition of the Louvre), and casts, etc., of the | 
objects in their possession. The educational valu of postca-ds 


should not be belittled. Unesco is largely responsible for the: 
increasing interest being sh 


i own in the publication of fine colour 
reproductions. E 
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Adult education is a vast subject, and the papers and reports 
gathered in this book can do little more than provide suggestions 
for further study and discussion. A select bibliography, and 
information on national and international organizations and 
experiments will. be found in the International Directory of Adult 
Education ; no attempt is.therefore made in this book to present 
a bibliography for adult education. Instead, an annotated list 
of Unesco documents and publications is given, partly to bring to 
the readers! notice items which may be of interest, and partly 
to indicate the scope of the Unesco programme from the adult 
educator's point of view. Where prices are quoted, the book may 
be obtained through ordinary commercial channels or by sending 
‘a remittance to Unesco; in ther cases, the book or document 
will be sent gratis by Unesco upon renen All publications are 
available also in French. 
M P h 


EDucaTION X 


EO) od of the International Gonference on Adult CEU 1949; 


40 pp- $0.15, 9d., 35 francs. 
An account of the Elsinore Conference, the’ background) 


main discussions and conclusions. 
International Directory of Adult Education (in preparation). 
This is a reference book which brings \together data on 


ə national systems and international organizations in such a 
„form: as to help the student to follow up his partus 


interests. 
^ 9 Fundamental “Education :' a quarterly bulletin. Second year, 1950. - 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
e $ N 3 D i f 
single copies 30.2%, IS. 3d., 60 francs; annual CHISeE Das P E ) 
., 200 francs. . 
ial devoted to experiments arid prospects irt funda- , 
mental education. Most of the contents have a diject, 
bearing on adult education. 


Fundamental Education Abstracts. Second year, 1950. z! NIS S 
A monthiy publication to give students and teachers a’ guide; 
*to current literature on fundamental education., 


s; 7i MM 
Fundgmental Education: a description and programme 1949. 84 pp. —— 
d $0.30, 1s. 6d., 75 francs. e 
A brief setting out of the principles of fundamental education 
and the various elements which go to make up a project, 
The last part describes Unesco's programme in this field. 


Towards International Understanding, 1949-1950. P Rie 
Per copy : $0.20 or 1s. D 

A series of booklets have been produced from 'the findings of 

three Unesco seminars held in 1948. While the studies were ~ 

directed chiefly towards schools, most of the titles should 

interest youth workers and adult educators. The separate 

titles are :' 

1. Some suggestions on teaching about the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies. 

2. The Education and Training of Teachers. 

3. Selected Bibliography. 

4. The United Nations and World Citizenship. 

5 

6 


. In the Classroom with Children under thirteen years of 
age. 
. The Influence of Home and Community on Children 
under thirteen years of age. : à 
7. Some suggestions on the Teaching of Geography. 
8, A Teachers’ Guide to the Declaration of Human Rights. 
9. Some suggestions on the Teaching of World History. 1 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Study Abroad — International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships 
and Educational Exchange, 1950, 350 pages. $1.25, 6s., 350 fr. 
„This is the second year of publication. The handbook 
gives up-to-date information about opportunities for study» * 
abroad, and lists fellowship data for 52 countries, 20 non- li 
4 self-governing and trust territories, and many international ° 
organizations, Sections II and III report on, programmes 
«for exchange of-teachers and of workers; section IV gives the 


142° 


a sBLECTED READING LIST 
; E o : 3 E 
wk results *of,a Unesco survey in 11 European countries of 
ji national and interrftional organizations which sponsor ^ i 
3 , exchanges of youfig people. : 
ə ° By the nature of the contents and the wide extent of the 
information this handbook is becoming an indispensable e 
work *of?reference for adult education. 


LIBRARIES i 


ERUNT for Libraries. Published monthly. 4th year 1950s 
Single copies $0.20 or 1s. Annual subscription $ 2.00 or, ros, 
2 A bilingual publication intended for libraries. Contains 
2S news and information of interest to libraries, bibliographical 
. notes on reference books, periodicals, etc. Of special inter- 
_ est is the»section on exchange of publications. 
2 Public Library Manuals 
i A series of three practical booklets intended to help libra- 
iN rianf and educators solve their most pressing problems : 
Separate titles are : 
1. „Education for librarianship, 1949-97 PP- $ 0-35, 25., 100 francs. 
A manual for library schools and for those conducting 
courses in librarianship. 


- 1 

| j 2. Public Library Extension, 1949. 113 bp. $0.45, 2s. 6d., 
4 125 francs. 

1 This deals with a problem particularly relevant to adult 

i education. i 

v 3. ‘Adult education activities for public libraries. In preparation. 

K © The titles are self-explanatory. They indicate the extent 

ES to which Unesco's programme keeps education to the fore. 

E ` Museums $ 


Müùseum. Chir year 1949. Single copies $1.50, 6s., annual 

] " subscription $5.00 or £1.10.0. : i 
l ‘Ae quarterly review of museographical 4echniques. .This 
f ) well-produced journal describes methods and techniques 
us from all parts of the world and its interest is by no mea 
limited to the museum specialist. : - 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
DE A series of studies in the popularization of science has been 
? . se made recently and the reports are available in multilith 
y ° form. Since'science represents So important an element in 
f ? "the content of adult education, many workers may wish to 
examine these reports at first hand. Reference numbers ate 


à given to aid identification. : : 


ADULT EDUCATION 
NS/68 * The Public be Informed ° by Watson Davis 
A paper intended to stimulate discussion on the valüe of 
correct reporting of scientific news, for the Scientist as well ha 
as the public, and on the need for well-informed SCIENCE | 
reporters (April 1949). į 
NS/69 * Popularization of Science through Cheap“ Books M by 
J.-L. Crammer. This discusses low-priced popular Scien- , 
tific books published so far, the type of books selected for 
"publication, and their sales and circulation in vazious coune 
tries. It considers the interest of popular scientific. books ~ 
and suggests ways of improving their production and pre- . A 
sentation (April 1949). . d 
NS/OCC/r7 * Methods of Improving the Coverage of Science 
by Herbert B. Nichols. Neder ite 4 
Considers the need for science writers who have some scier.- 
tific training, and the growing interest which th^ public 
- has in science and in being correctly informed about it. 
Science news requires thoughtful, careful reporting and 
...;,, considerable follow-up work (May 1949). F : 
-NS/PSI/1 * Popularization of Science through Film’ by Arthur 
Elton and Sinclair Road. 
‘The need for popularizing science and th. value of the film 
for this purpose. Discusses the production of popular scien- . 
tific films and their distribution, with recommendation 
regarding the development of both (April 1949). t 1 
NS/PSI/2 * Association of Science Writers : the Clase for their 
Stimulation and Development ° by Maurice Goldsmith. 
Tells why associations of science writers are a valuable factor 
in spreading the knowledge of science, The background 
story and activities of the American and:British Associations 
of Science Writers, with their Constitutions and member- 
ship lists (Jyly 1949). ene at 
NS/PS1/3 * Popularization of 
. Borge Michelsen. 
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. and organized, with useful suggestions for following such 
examples on a larger oe smaller scale (June 1949). 

< N. B. = The Summáry Records of the Science Club Leaders 
Meeting (NS/PSI/1 Conf. 1SR/1, 9, 3 and 4), held at Unesco 
House in July 1949, also give interesting views on the utility and 
varied interpretation of science club activities in different countries. 
NS/PSI/5 * Science Service ’ by Borge Michelsen. 

> This document is out of print in English (a few copies remain 

e in French). It describes all the activities of Science Sezvice, 

^" Washington, D. C., from the publication of its Science News 
Letter to the production of * Things of Science ? and * Science 
Fundamental Kits’ for amateur experiments (May 1949). 

NS/PSI/6 * Science Writing Awards in the U. S. A. ? by Borge 
Michgsene. * 

e Cotnments on the usefulness of science writing awards in 
raising the standards of scientific reporting, and a descrip- 
, tion of the science writing competitions organized in the 
hi United States (September 1949). , 

— = NS/PSI/7 * Popularization of Science through Books for Child- 
$ ren? by Amabel Williams-Ellis. 

Contains the fruits of what experience has taught this expert 

writer in the field of books for children. ‘Not quite a 
: prescription ° but something as near to that as possible, 
A giving details of considerations and techniques an author 
! should bear^in mind when producing such books for 
} children, Aims at giving essentials, as books of this kind 
j are needed for children speaking many languages and with 
;. \ many backgrounds. Uscfül for educators wanting to dis- 


y 


cuss the bases of such books before commissioning them, and 
: also for commercial publishers. — ` 

! NS/SIS/4 ‘The Social Implications of Science * — a background 
memorandum setting forth the basis of Unesco's interest in 
making.people aware of the interaction between Science and 
society, and the effort to broaden their undetstanding of this 
m through an annual discussion topic. It gives the 1949 
I theme — Food and People, and a list of the background 
| 


À 
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pamphlets being prepared for discussion of the' various 

aspects of this problem (July 1949). ; 
* Scientific, Technical, Health Museums, Planetaria, and the 

* © Popularization of Science’, by André Léveillé. 

P publication of 1com contains for the most part a report 
` which M. Léveillé was asked to prepare and submit for the 
Populzrization of Science Section. Background information, 
descriptions of existing museums, and useful suggestions for in- 
stalling such museums. ' * t 
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BRIEF NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS, à 


s 


Mr. Jame Torres Boner is Directer-General of Unesco: He 
delivered the speech to be found on page goof this volume 
at the formal opening of the International Conferénce ^on 
Adult Education (Elsinore, Denmark, 16 to 25 june, 1949). 


Mr. E. Bussière, who wrote, jointly with M. A, Sim, the report to 
be found on page 100 of this volume, was Director ofthe Ser- 
vice Exterieur d'Education Social at Lavai University, 


Quebec, Canada, before becoming ' Adult Education Pro- 


gramme specialist at Unesco. 


Mr. J. Dumazeprer is President of * Peuple et Culture? in-Paris, 
He drew up for Unesco the document to be found on page 41 
of this volume. : 


Mr. J. Farenc, an English Processor, wrote the article to be 
found on page 115 of this volume, and which is reproduced 


+ from L'Information pecagogique, Paris, October-December 1948 . 


(No. 4-5). 


n. 


: } 1 
Mr. Ernest GREEN, who wrote the article to be foun 
of this volume, is President of the Internationa 


: l Federation 
of Workers’ Educational Associations in Londo: ' 


n. 


+ Mr. J. GuénENNO is Generale 
/ in Paris. He delivered th 
; this volume at the In 

Education (Elsinore, 


€ speech to be found on page 27 of 


Mr. WILBUR C. HALLENBECK, who wrote the article to be found on 


page 77 of this volume, is Professor of Education at Teach- 


* ers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 
y : 
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Inspecfor óf National Education | 


ternational Conference on Adult ; 
Denmark, 16 to 25 June, 1949). Ce 
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|* Mrs. Mariot E, Hawes, who,wrote the report to be found ‘on 
^ page 122 of this votunft, is Co-ordinator of Adult Activities 

© at Erfoch Pratt Fræ Library in Baltimore, in co-dperation 

< With the International Federation of Library Associations. 


Mr. E. M.*HvrcnuiwsoN is General Secretary of the National 
Foundation for Adult Education, now called the National 
Institute of Adult Education in London. He prepared far 

© Unesco the paper to be found on page 54 of this volume 

ee è 


path 2 
Mr. PauL LENGRAND, who wrote the article to be found on page 88 
of this volume, was Director of the Workers’ Educational 

» ‘Centre in Grenoble, France in 1946. He is now, Assistant 
Adult Eduéation Programme Specialist at Unesco. 

LI 


‘Sir Joan MAn, K. C. B., C. B. E., is Permanent Head of the 
Brítish/ Ministry of Education. He delivered the speech to 
be found on page 17 of this volume on the 23rd June 1949, 
during the International Conference on Adult Education 
(Elsinore, Denmark, 16 to 25 June, 1949). 


— Mr. G. H. Riviére® is Conservator of the Museum of Popular 
: Arts and Traditions, Páris, and also joint director-general. 

of 1c0M (The International Council of Museums). His 
_ report is given off page 132. : 


Mr. Arex Sim, who wrote, jointly with Mr. E. Bussière, the report 
' 6 be found on page 100 of this volume, is Director of the 
`; , Adult Education Department of Macdonald College, Mont- 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS FOR EDUCATORS : 
(Fundamental and Adult Education} 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION. A Description and Pro- 
gramme. Illustrations by Mrs. Camille Berg. 85 pp. 


8 .25° 1/6 75 fr. 
A short theoretical treatment of the subject. 


Co-oPERATIVES AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION, by Maurice 
Colombain. 171 pp. 


3 16e* t50 fr. 


\ 
' ADULT EDUCATION Activities FOR PUBLIC, LiBnARIDS, 


by Carl Thomsen, Edward Sydney sand Miriam D. 
Tomphins. Illustrated. 102 bp. 


S; .6s 
Description of adult education activiti 
ethuds of promotion and Organiz 
United Kingdom and the U 
Audio-visual techniques, discu r io, 
individual and group advisory Services, contacts with 
educational bodies, etc. ! 


$ 

"LIBRARIES IN ADULT AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION, by 

Cyril O. Houle. Iilustrations. 179 pp. 
è 


* 


$1.00 6i- 300 fr. 

"The close relationship between library services—parti- 

calarly those of ‘public libraries—and other educational 

& services for adults is shown in this report, Contains a 
selection of the working pa ers and reports of the Uresco, 

Seminar on The Role of .ibraries in Adult Education, 

held in Malmö, together with chapters written by the: 

Seminar Director giving an overall picture of the meeting 

which was attended by 45 specialists from 20 countries. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION (quarterly). 
Annual subscription rate: $ .70 4l- 200 fr. 
each number: $ 20 


1/3 . 6ofr. 
"Technical jourhal intended mainly for specialists in 
Fundamental Zducation, though 


ined in it are within the scope of all | 
those interested in i 


education; statements about programmes and genevai 
lines of policy. 


